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HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter. ) 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—G. W. PROTHERO, Esq., Litt.D. LL.D. 


An ORDINARY MEETING will be held on THURSDAY, May 15, 
at 5 p.m, in CLIFFORD’S INN HALL, Fleet Street, when Mr. I. 8. 
LEABAM, M.A., will read a Paper on ‘A Star Chamber Case in the 


Henry VII.’ 
Reign of Henry HUBERT HALL, Director and Hon. Secretary. 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. — The 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the SOCIETY, for the Election 
of PRESIDENT and COUNCIL, &c., will be held in the THEATRE, 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, on MONDAY, May 26, at 3 p.m., the 
PRESIDENT in the Chair. 
The ANNUAL DINNER of the SOCIETY will take place on 
MONDAY, May 26. at 7 for 7 30 p.m., at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, 
HOTEL METROPOLE, Whitehall Place, 8.W., Sir CLEMENTS 
MARKHAM, K.C.B, F.R.S, President, in the Chair. Fellows who 
propose to attend are requested to leave their Names at the Society's 
Office on or before MAY 19. after which places will be allotted. 
Tickets. 1/. 1s each, to be obtiined from the Cuier Cierk, 1, Savile 
now, W. Fellows have the privilege of introducing Guests. 
LEONARD DARWIN | Hon 
J. F. HUGHES J Secs. 
J. 8. KELTIE, Secretary. 
1, Savile Row, Burlington Gardens, W. 


INNEAN SOCIETY of LONDON. 
—The ANNIVERSARY MEETING of this SOCIETY, for the 
ELECTION of a Couacil and Officers for the ensuing year, and for 
other Business, will be held at the Society’s Rooms, in Burlington 

House, Piccadilly, on SATURDAY, May 24, at 3 o’clock precisely. 
rs wee ACKSON } Secretaries. 


1 

ILLON SOCIKTY.—The NEW ISSUE (The 

COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN PAYNE, in 2 vols 

price 2/. 2s.) is NOW IN THE PRESS, and Subscriptions may be sent 

to the Hon. Sec, Atrreo Forman, Esq., 49, Comeragh Road, West 

Kensington, W. A few Copies on Large Paper at 4/. 4s. The Volumes 
will include many New Poems. 














THE STATE PORTRAIT OF HIS MAJESTY 


Kine EDWARD be ae ie 
By LUKE FILDES, R.A. 
Messrs. THOS. AGNEW & SONS have the honour to announce that 
they bave arranged to publish an 
IMPORTANT MEZZUTINT ENGRAVING, 
By Mr. J. B. PRATT, 
Of this the Official State Portrait of His Majesty, now being exhibited 
in the Royal Academy. 
The ARTIST’S PROOFS, which will be limited in number, will be 
published at 10/ 10s. each. 
Subscribers’ Names are now being received by the Publishers, 
Messrs. THos. Acnew & Sows, and all the Leading Printsellers. 


HE ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS (founded 1804), 5,, Pall Mall East, 8 W. (near 
the National Gallery), 13ist EXHIBITION NOW OPEN from 10 to 6. 
F. W. HAYWARD BUTT, Secretary. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall. — The 
EIGHTY-EIGHTH EXHIBITION of Selected Pictures by British 
and Foreign Artists NOW OPEN. Admission (including Catalogue), 1s. 








| JNIVERSITY MAN, speaking French, Russian, 

knowing German, desires a POST as PRIVATE SEC %ETARY, 
Assistant in Scientific and Literary Researches, Master to a Pupil, or 
Companion - Traveller. Russian Lessons also. — Letters, A. A., 16, 
Camden Street, N W 


RUSSIAN LL.D. (and his Wife) would like to 

EXCHANGE RUSSIAN LESSONS for ENGLISH with an 
English Gentleman (or Lady).—Address Letters Mr. J. Ricuter, 30, 
Holford Square, Pentonville, W.C. 


S!. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER. 


CLASSICAL LECTURER REQUIRED in OCTOBER. Stipend 150/., 
Rooms, and Capitation Fees. 

Particulars from the Princirat, to whom applications should be 
sent by JUNE 7. 


BeroucH of WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 

The COMMITTEE invite applicati for the appoi t of HEAD 
MASTER of NEW SECUNDARY DAY SCHOUL and EVENING 
TBCHNICAL CLASSES. 

Applicants must be Graduates of a British University and have had 
‘Teaching experience. 

Salary 300/. per annum. 

Particulars of duties can be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications must be sent on or before MAY 19 

HIGSON 8!MPSON, Town Clerk. 

Town Clerk’s Office, West Hartlepool, April 25, 1902. 


E W &.0 UT H WALES. 
UNIVERSITY of SYDNEY. 

PROFESSORSHIP OF PURE AND APPLIED MATHEMATICS. 
=H lications are invit-d from Gentlemen qualified to fill the above 
Osition. 

a Salary (fixed), 900. per annum. Pension of 400/. per annum, under 
certain conditions, after twenty years’ service. 1001. allowed for 
ny ay to Sydney from Europe or America. Duties begin 























Further particulars may be obtained from the Agent-General for 
New South Wales, 9, Victoria Street, London, 8.W., to whom applica- 
tions, stating applicant's age (not more than 40 years) and qualitica- 
tions, and accompanied by six copies of each Testimonial submitted, 
should be sent not later than JUNE 16, 1902. 
HENRY COPELAND, Agent-General for New South Wales. 
April 17, 1992. 


[JNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS. 


The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 
invite applications for the appointments of ADDITIONAL EXAMINERS 
for GRADUATION in the following subjects, viz. :— 

FACULTY OF ARTS. 

LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS, ANI) MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE. 

BOTANY. 


ZOOLOGY. 

The Persons appointed will hold Office for a period of Three Years 
from January 1, 1: 

Applications, with Testimonials, must be lodged on or before 
SATURDAY, Jane 28, 1902, with the undersigned, from whom further 
information may be obtained. JOHN E. WILLIAMS, Secretary. 

St. Andrews, May 2, 1902. 








EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 21,0001. 
Office: Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 
W. 5. RICHMOND COTTON, J P. (Chamberlain of London). 


Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections. Each nation of ‘Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 


80 paid. 

MEMBERSHIP.—Every Man and Woman throughout the United 
Ki om, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or ‘Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 


News oer 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 25. and the Women 20/. per annum each, and they include :— 

The “ Royal Victoria Pension Fund,’ which was established in 1887 
and enlarged in 1897, to commemorate the great advantages the News 
‘Trade has enjoyed under the rule of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 
provides Pensions of 201 a year each for Four Widows of Newsvendors. 
The Committee hope they may be enabled to increase this Fund as an 
appropriate Memorial of the Queen’s beneficent reign. 

‘The ‘Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251, and One 
Woman, 2U0/ , and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘*‘laxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The Horace Marshal! Pension Fund is the gift of the late Mr. Horace 
Brooks Marshall. ‘The enplovés of that firm have primary right of 
election to its benefits, but tnis privilege never having been exercised, 
the General Pensions of the Institution have had the full benefit 
arising from the interest on this investment since 1 

‘The “ Hospital Pensions”’ consist of an annual contribution of 351., 
whereby Sir Henry Charles Burdett and his co-directors generously 
enable the Committee to grant 201 for One Year toa “an and 15. for 
One Year to a Woman, under conditions laid down in Rule 8¢ 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


r 7 ° . 
‘ ANENTLEWOMAN (YOUNG) desires SKCRE- 

TARIAL APPOINTMENT to Author or Journalist, or as 
Assistant to Editor. Shorthand, ‘T'ype-Writing (own Machine), French, 
German Four years’ Journalistic experience.—M. C , 41, Cintra Park, 
Upper Norwoed. 








ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 
TION will be held on JULY 2, 3, and 4, to fill up not less than 
FIVE RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, THREE NON-RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS, and TWO EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars apply 
by letter to the Heap Master, 19, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 
ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
An UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Head Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened September, 1900. Foundation Scholarships. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, JULY 8. 


B EDFORD COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
(University of London.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The HALF TERM REGINS MONDAY, May 26. 

The College provides instruction for Students preparing for the 
University of London Degrees in Arts, Science, and Preliminary 
Medicine ; also instruction in subjects of General Education. 

There is a Training Department for Teachers, a Hygiene Depart- 
ment, and an Art School. 

Students can reside in the College. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

ONE COURTAULD SCHOLARSHIP in ARTS, annual value 311. 10s., 
tenable for Three Years ; 

ONE PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, annual value 48/., 
tenable for ‘Three Years ; 

Will be awarded on the results of the Examination to be held in 








une. 
Particulars on application to the Principat. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES. M.A. D.Lit Lond., late Classical 
Scholar, Girton, with competent Staff. Thorough education on the 
principle of a sound mind in a sound body. French and German a 
iality. Pr i for inati if required. ‘I'WO or 
THREE VACANCIES.—SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 14 


} OME SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 

GENTLEMEN. Pupils from Eight Years of age. Resident and 
Visiting Professors. Gymnasium,Games. Principals—Miss NIMMO, 
L.LA., and Miss TOTHILL, from the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, 
and late Head Mistress of the Bermuda High School. References 
kindly permitted to Lady Gertrude Cochrane. Admiral Sir John Fisher, 
K.C.B, the Rey. Canon Pennefather, 1).D., Col. Yule, and otbers. — For 











FRANCE,—The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONBE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








N ESSRS. J. M. DENT & CO. will be greatly 
‘ obliged if the Gentleman (signing himself “AN ADMIRER 
NOKTH OF THE TWEED’’) who called upon them on Wednesday, 
the 30th ult., will favour them with his Name and Address. ‘They have 
handed to the AUTHOR of ‘KIARTAN THE ICELANDER’ the 
bank note for 100/., and he is deeply anxious both for the privilege of 
thanks and to communicate circumstances of interest. 
Aldine House, Bedford Street, London. 


N the matter of a DEED of ASSIGNMENT 
executed on the 29th day of June, 1900, by GEORGE WILLIAM 
REDWAY and PHILIP SINCLAIR WELLBY (trading as GEORGE 
REDWAY), of 9, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, in the County of Londons, 
Publishers, I hereby declare a First Dividend of Three Shillings and 
Sixpence (3s. 6d.) in the pound, payable on MONDAY, the 26th day of 
May, 1902, at my Offices, Nos. 19. 21, and 23, Ludgate Hill, in the City 
of London, between the hours of 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. 


Dated this 7th day of May, 1902. 
H. A. MONCRIEFF, Trustee. 


~HORTHAND.—The ROYAL SCHOOL of 
SHORTHAND for rapid and thorough Tuition in 
PITMAN’S SHORTHAND for BUSINESS. 
ROYAL SHORTHAND for PRIVATE USE. 
BOOKKEEPING, LANGUAGES, PENMANSHIP. 
Shorthand Writers and Typists ready to take positions.—Address 
22 Oxenden Street, Panton Street, Haymarket. 


JEDUCATION.—-Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

ean be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful ‘Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville Street, W. 


(GRESHAM LECTURES, 


FOUR LECTURES on ‘ELEMENTARY STATICS,’ treated graphically, 
will be delivered at GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, 
EC., on TUE-DAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, 
May 13-16, at 6 r.m. by W. H. WAGSTAFF, Esq., M.A, Gresham 
Professor of Geometry. 


CHOOL FOR SALE.— The FREEHOLD 
kK PREMISES and GOODWILL of a well-established PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL for BOYS, within ten miles of London. No Agents.— 
For particulars apply to Scuotastic, care of Messrs, Dowson & Co., 19, 
Surrey Strect, WC, 


YHE AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—KEstablished 1879, 

The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 


Y MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to 

‘e DISPOSE of the COPYRIGHTS and PLANT of an old-estab- 
lished NEWSPAPER, Daily (Morning and Evening) Issues. It is one 
of the largest Papers in the United Kingdom. Good circulation and 
large Advertising connexion. Machinery and Plant modern and up to 
date. Excellent reasons for disposal. Principals and their Solicitors 
only treated with. 





























\Y MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
’s Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


I OOKS, MSS., &c.—Messrs. HODGSON & CO,, 

Auctioneers of Books and Literary Property of every description. 
Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly 
offered for Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made 
for Probate, &c. Auction Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane. Estab. 1809. 








R OOKS WANTED,— 25x. each offered.—Curzon’s 
’ Persia, 2 yols. 1892—In Memoriam, First Edition, 1850-Geo. 
Meredith’s Poems, 1851—Hewlett’s Earthwork out of ‘Tuscany, First 
Edition, 1895—Montaigne’s Essays, ‘Tudor Trans., 3 vols.—Symonds’s 
Italian Literature, 2 vols. 188\-9—Whistler’s Gentle Art, Large Paper, 
1890—Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols. 1890 -Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826—Hissey’s 
Drive through England, 1885—Gamonia, 1837—Shirley’s Deer Parks, 
1867—Collyn’s Wild Red Deer, 1862—Desperate Remedies, 3 vois. 1871— 
Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols. 1878—Jackson’s French Court, 2 vols 1881— 
Jesse’s Richard III., 1862—Andrew Lang's Ballads, 1872— Warwickshire 
Hunt, 1837—Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights, 2 vols First Edition, 
1882, 100,000 KOOKS FOR SALE and WANTED. By far the largest 
and most valuable Stock in Birmingham State wants.—Baken’s Great 
Bookshops, 14 and 16. John Bright Street, Kirmipgham. 


THENAUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
repared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
ERIODICAL PRINTING. —13. Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


SOLICITOR would like to meet with a 

GENTLEMAN who would SHARE ROOMS near the Temple. 
Unexceptionable references required and given.—H., Atheneum 
Press, Kream’s Building-, Chancery Lane, E.C. 











Prospec*us apply Logans, 173, Cromwell Road, South K 


"IX,HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 
tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 








Bedford College, London; The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University. 


MNUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 

NISHED SI''TING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 
Quiet, pleasant, and central. Three minutes’ walk from 8.E.R. & Cc. 
Station. No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 
Wells. 
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THE AUTOTYPE 
FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Open free Daily from 10 to 6. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 
PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE 
(CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS 
WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 


in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITISH 


AUTOTYPES of WORKS by 
ARTISTS of the PRE- RAPHAELITE 
SCHOOL. 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 


NATIONAL GALLERY, 


AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by 


OLD MASTERS. 
AUTOTYPES of SELECTED 


WORKS from the PARIS SALONS, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 


LOGUE. Now ready, New Edition. With upwards of 
120 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 
23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of refer- 
ence the Publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post free, ls. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator; also by the Royal Society, the Royal 





A UTHORS with MSS. that require TYPE- 

WRITING can have them well and promptly T'S PED for 9d. per 
1,000 words. Museum Researches, 9d. an hour.—Miss Srvuart, 24, 
‘Trafalgar Buildings, W.C. 








Catalogues. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES on application. 





(*ATALOGUE, No, 35.—Drawings by Turner, 
Varley, Prout, Hunt, gee Stig by and r Turner, 
rth, Girtin, C &e.— by Millet, whistler, &e.— 
illustrated Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence. Wx. 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


UBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
BOOKS at GREATLY KEDUCED PRICES. 
All perfectly New in condition. 
MAY LIST (No. 328) NOW READY. 
W. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
Also a CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE at 
DISCOUNT PRICES and a CATALOGUE of FRENCH LITERATURE. 


YATALOGUE OF EARLY PRINTED 


AND OTHER INTERESTING BOOKS. 


With 130 ILLUSTRATIONS in FACSIMILE. 
Part I. A to B, price 2s. 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 
40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS ess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW KS in 
GREAT KRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


W M. MURPHY’S CATALOGUE of high- 
e class ae HAND BOOKS NOW READY, post free on 

(No Early Printed Books— First Editions— 
Standard Sete—and’ a few Engravings, &c. 100,000 Volumes in Stock. 
Books Purchased.—79, Renshaw Street (only address), Liverp 


on VELLUM.— 























LLUMINATED MSS. 


Japanese Works of Art. 
Important Sale, 

By order of the well-known Firm of Benten § Co., of Kyoto, 
M® J. OC. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 

On THURSDAY, MAY 22, and THURSDAY, MAY 29, 

A unique Consignment of OLD and NEW EMBROIDERIEs, 

Some of very large size, and 
Executed by the best Artists in Japan. 
Also OLD and NEW BROCADES, 

In the shape of TEMPLE HANGINGS and PRIESTS’ ROBES. 

Many CUT VELYVETS, CURTAINS, CUSHION COVERS, and 
FUKUSAS. 
KIMONAS suitable for FANCY DRESS BALLS, 
A choice Selection of Large and Small SCREENS, and 
Some fine Examples of OLD SATSUMA and LACQUER, 
Anda few WOOD CARVINGS, GILT WOODEN FIGURES, &c, 


May be —— ae Tuesday afternoon, the 20th, Wednesday, 
— and "Wednesday, the 28th. 
on licati 


5 PP 


Magnificent Benin Collection. 
R. J. C. STEVENS has received instructions 
to offer for SALE on TUESDAY, June 3, 
A marvellous COLLECTION of BENIN BRONZES, 
consisting of about Five Hundred Pieces. 
This wonderful Collection will be offered first in one lot, and if not 
disposed of, will be sold according to Catalogue. 
Catalogues in course of preparation. 


Stevens's Auction Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 











Eggs and Birds. 
On THURSDAY, June 5, 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


on his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, at half-past 


12 o'cloc! 
The THIRD PORTION of 
The COLLECTION of BIRDS’ EGGS 
Formed by the late PHILIP CROWLEY, of Croydon, 
including many RARE SPECIMENS. 
Mr. STEVENS will include in his SALE a fine SPECIMEN of the 

MOA’S EGGS from NEW ZEALAND. 

Catalogues in course of preparation. 





Miscellaneous Books, 


ESSRS. HODGSUN & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 

on WEDNESDAY, May 14, and Two Following Days, at ‘ "o'clock? 

MISCELLANEOU 8 BOOKS, ‘comprising Stothard’s Monumental Effigies, 

and other ee and Antiquarian Books—Penrose’s Athenian 

Ar &¢., 3 vols.—Archologia, 30 vols.—Ackermann’s Micro- 





ENKEN’S CATALOGUE, No. 126, contains a number of 
se et tae MANUSCRIPTS on’ VELLUM—Books of Hours— 
Spanish Documents on Vellum; also Hore printed on Vellum, with 
many icine rare Items.—E. MENKEN, 50, Great Russell Street (facing 
British Museum). 


j ee INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
full particulars. Schools also recommended.— Medical, &c., Association, 
Limited, 22, Crayen Street, Trafalgar Square. we a era 
Address, ‘‘‘Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854, Gerra: 








Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (1 ancs). 

Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in English, 
French, and German. Technical Translations into and from all Lan- 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully Ty pe-writ 

oad ara trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work in London 
an rlin 


UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPE-WRITTEN 
with accuraey and despatch at ls. 3d. per 1,000 words (over 10,000 
words at ls.) rbon Copies half price. Keference to Authors. — 
Miss A. Krenz, The Reliance Typewriting Office, 565, Mansion House 
Chambers, E.C. 


HEAP TYPK-WRITING.—8d. per 1,000 words. 
The best work only executed by highly educated Operators. A 
few more Clients wanted.—Hwunt, 81, Uplands Road, Stroud Green, N. 


VYPE-WRITING—SHORTHAND. — Authors’ 

mage . py iays. Reports, Sermons, &c , COPIED with accuracy and 

dispatch per 1,000 words. Meetings attended and Verbatim or 

Gondensee Reports furnished. Special Terms for Contracts or large 

rt — Miss E. Morcan, Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, 
on 


YYPE-WRITING —All kinds of Type-Writing, 

Shorthand, and Translations undertaken. Special attention 

—_— to — Terms on application.—Miss Rovrizpeez, 21, Copthall 
venue, E 


YPE-WRITING.—To AUTH ORS,—Eleven 
years’ experience in dealing with every sort of MSS. Terms, 
1s. per 1,000 words — Miss Hewerr, 3, Victoria Street, Westminster. 


petrons MSS. neatly TYPED at very 
oderate charges, and delivered promptly.—N. E Kosinsoy, 8, 
Westover Road, Wandsworth Common, Loncon, 8.W. 


| ty PE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., Translations,&c. Phonograph used. 

and General Copying. Circulars, &c., Duplicated. Lessons 
—. Usual terms. References. Established 1893.—Sixes & S1xKgs, 
13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 


[Tre -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 


Higher Local; 

Research, Revi to Authors. 

(cash): ‘Ordinary. Tinglieh Prose, 1x 3d. per 1,000 words: scale of 

charges on application.—Tue CamBRIDGE ‘Tyeg-WRItINa Acencr, 10, 

on Pomg a W.C. (formerly 8. R., 1, ard’s Road, 
wisham, 8.B. 


























Bang a acquaintance with Modern 








5, Mairtanp Park Roap, N.W. 


YYPE-WRITER.—Miss KE. M. T1GAR begs to call 

attention to her sg of ADDRESS to 5, MAITLAND 

PARK ROAD. Haverstock Hil MSS. of every description 
Copied, Duplicated, or Manifold.” Bevablishes 1884. 








cosm of London, 3'vols. sap tages opeedia Britannica, Ninth Edition, 
25 vols., with Revolving North’ 8 Plutarch, 9 oat ‘Tudor 
Translations—Aldine Poets, 52 pay —Lecky’s Euro rals, &¢c., 
4 vols , and other Standard Works in General Literature— Modern Theo- 
logical Books and Recent Books of Travel—Prints—Engravings, &c. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Modern Books and Remainders. 
N ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. wt SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
on FRIDAY, a 23, atlo'clock. MODERN BOOKSand REMAINDERS, 
1 3 of the Daily Telegraph’s Hundred Best Novels, com: 








Sales by Auction. 


M®. STEVENS’S next SALE of CURIOSITIES 
will take place on TUESDAY, May 13, and will include 
JAPANESE and CHINESE CURIOSITIES, 
TURKISH RUGS and EMBROIDERY, 
ROYAL and other RELICS, 
SOUTH AFRICAN WEAPONS, &c. 
Also about Fifty Lots of PICTURES, PRINTS, and ENGRAVINGS, 
The Property of the late Mr. CHAS. JOSI, 
And the usual variety of CURIOSITIES from all Parts. 
On view 10 to 4 day prior and morning of Sale. 


Catalogues on application. 





THURSDAY, May 15. 


ME. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Great 
Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., at half-past 12 


o'clock, 
The SECOND PORTION of 


The EGG COLLECTION 
Formed by the late PHILIP CROWLEY, Esq., F.Z.8., &., 





Cc ining fine Speci of 
EAGLES’, VULTURES’, &c., EGG CABINETS, &c. 
Also 


Another Property to be Sold at 3 o'clock. 
A SPECIMEN of the EGG of the GREAT AUK, 
One of the most beautiful and seat marked Specimens ever offered 
or Sale. 


Catalogues on application. 
On view day prior from 10 to 4and morning of Sale, 





Fine Lots of Fishing Rods and Accessories. 
Photographic Cameras and Lenses. 
Microscopical and Astronomical Jnstruments. 
FRIDAY, May 16, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
M®. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 
SALMON and TROUT RODS by Leading Makers. 
Also FLIES, W.P. LINES and ACCESSORIES, 
All in finest condition. 
Also some LOTS of very fine PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS, 
LENSES, and PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 
ELECTRICAL APPARATUS, MECHANICAL MODELS, TOOLS, and 
MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY. 





([XPE- -WKITING.—9d per1,000 words. Accuracy 
and dispatch Carbon Copies half price. —Miss Rispon, 6, Racquet | 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C, 


On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 


prising man ieee Copyright and Standard Novels lad — 
Authors, half-morocco, gilt top (issued at 12/.)—500 Dresden Ty 
Coloured Plates in Portfolio (pub. 11.)—100 Cardinal Duoois’s Memoi 

2 vols. (11. 1s. )—75 A French Voluusee in the American War (12s. 6d. = 
100 Andrews’s Old Church Life, Bygone Southwark, &c. (7s. 6d.)—50 
‘Tyack’s Church Bells (5s.) — ephson’s Sword ‘and Song (63.)— 
Popular Novels—and as Selection of Recent Publications, &c. 


Rare and valuable Books, aie the Property of the late 
G. H. DIXON, Esq. (removed Jrom Cumberland)—a Col- 
lection of Books on Costume—Mezzotint Portraits, Sc. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
CTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C, on 
WEDNESDAY , May 28, and Two Following Days, atlo Yelook, rare and 
See BOOKS, including an extensive and interesting Collection 
f Books on Costume, comprising Bonnard et igre Costume 
Historique, 5 vols —J ‘ostume — Viel- 
Castel, Collection de Costumes —Kacinet, Costume aelen 6 vols., 
and others on the same subject by Vecellio, Planché, Kretschmer, 
Challamel, &c.—Albums and Sc rap-Booke, containing Naval, Military, 
and Theatrical Costume—Frankae 's Colour Prints—Shaw’s Iliuminated 
wit on vellum inserted—the Art Journal, 
56 vols., handsomely bound in half-morocco— Alpine heen 20 vols. 
—Fur and Feather Series, Large Paper, 9 vols.—Annals of 8 aa 
13 vols.—Alken’s Analysis of the Hunting Field, 1846, and others 0: 
Sporting—Gawin Douglas’s Eveid of Virgil, 1553, and others in Early 
English Literature—Roger Williams’s American ‘Grammar, 1643, an om 
other Sopp Americana — O oks on Cookery — Lamb's 
Rosamund Gray, 1798, and Adventures of hag ses, =A other First 
Editions of Esteemed Authors — Scien ks and Works on 
Natural History—also an Oil Painting of Ale: pe by 
Richardson—Mezzotint Portraits, Framed Prints, and Engravings, &e. 
on 




















ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
ctfully give notice that i will hold the following SALES 

bef AUCTION at eir Great Rooms, K' ‘is, de Street, St. James’s Square, 
the Sales pamnaeainn at 1 o'clock precisely :— 
On MONDAY, May 12, and TUESDAY, May 13, 
the A rtant COLLECTION of WORKS of ART of the CLASSIC, 
ME VAL, and RENAISSANCE TIMES, formed by Sir THOMAS 
GIBSON CARMI ICHAEL, Bart., of Castle Craig, N.B. 
On MONDAY, May 12, TUESDAY, May 13, 
and WEDNESDAY, May 14, a valuable COLLECTION of DRAWINGS 
by OLD MASTERS, formed by a well-known AMATEUR during the 
last forty years. 
On WEDNESDAY, May 14, fine OLD ENGLISH 
SILV#R PLATE and MINIATURES of Sir HENRY BEDINGFELD, 
Bart., deceased, and others. 
On THURSDAY, May 15, ORIENTAL POR- 
CELAIN of the late Sir HENRY BEDINGFELD, Bart., PORCELAIN, 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE, and SCULPTURE 
On THURSDAY, May 15, MEZZOTINT POR- 
TRAITS after Sir T. LAWRENCE and "ENGRAVINGS of the EARLY 
ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
On FRIDAY, May 16, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS, the Property of a GENTLEMAN. 
On MONDAY, May 26, and Following Days, the 
important COLL LECTION of WORKS of ART, chiefly ITALIAN and of 
the GOTHIC and RENAISSANCE TIMES, the Property of Signor 








Catalogues on application. 


STEFANO BARDINI, of Florence. 
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Selected Portion of the valuable Library of JOHN W. 
= FORD, Esq., of Enfield Old Park. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 12, and Two Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock age ag a SELECTE)) PORTION of the valuable 
LIBRARY of J. W. ‘ORD, Esq.. of Enfield Old Park, comprising 
vare Americana, including Champlain's Voyages—Clarke’s Plantations 
in Virginia — Cotton Mather’s Wonders of the Invisible World, 
and Increase Mather’s Tryals of the New England Witches — 
Ralegh’s Empyre of Guiana — Esq ling’s B 's of America, 
&c.—Topographical Literature, including Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, 
Large Paper, extra illustrated — Dallaway’s Sussex, with Original 
Drawings—Drake’s York—Dugdale’s Warwickshire—Nash’s Worcester- 
ghire — Rudder’s Gloucestershire—Saxton’s Maps, &c.—‘Tracts on 
Witchcraft—Chap Books and Penny Histories—Dibdin’s Bibliomania 
and Northern Tour, Large Paper, both extra illustrated. and other 
Works on Bibliography - Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, First Edition, 
original calf, and other First Editions of his Writings, many in the 
original boards, uncut; also First Editions of the W rks of Pope, 
Daniel Defoe, Dr Johnson, and other Eighteenth-Century Authors— 
ywo Original Drawings by Blake from the Songs of Experience— 
Original Manuscripts of Horace Walpole — Keats’s Poems. First 
Edition—Lamb’s Mrs. Leicester's School, First Edition—FitzGerald’s 
Omar Khayyam, First Edition, bound by Cobden Sanderson— Works on 
Gardens and Gardening, chiefly in fine condition and in choice bind- 
ings by Kalthoeber, C. Lewis, Mackenzie, F. Bedford, and other well- 
known Binders. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 








Choice Illuminated Manuscripts and rare Printed Books, the 
Property of a well-known COLLECTOR. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on WEDNESDAY, May 14 (immediately after the 
conclusion of the Sale of a Portion of the Library of J. W. Ford, Esq.), 
asmall COLLECTION of choice ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS and 
rare printed BOOKS, the Property of a well-known COLLECTOR. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





A Collection of Engravings, Play-Bills, and Autograph 
Letters, the Property of a well-known Collector. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, May 15, and Following Day, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, PLAY-BILLS, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, &c.. the rere of a well-known COL- 
LECTOR, and formed by him as the result of many years’ research for 
the purpose of illustrating the lives of David Garrick, J. P. Kemble, 
Mrs. Siddons, and other members of the Kemble family, and of 
Edmund Kean. The whole forming an important collection of 
materials towards a history of the English stage, for a period of 
avout one hundred years, from the first appearance of David Garrick 
to the death of Edmund Kean. An original Oil Painting of a Portrait 
of Garrick. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The valuable Collection of Engravings of the late Dr. PARKER, 
of Ramsgate. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No 13, Wellington 
‘Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, May 21, and Three Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the valuable COLLECTION of EN- 
GRAVINGS, EFCHINGS, and WUODCUTS, principally by the Old 
Masters, forme by the late Dr. PARKER, of Albion Place, Kamsgate. 
Catalogues may be had. May be viewed on Saturday, May 17, and on 
Tuesday, May 20. 








The valuable Collection of Coins and Medals of thelate HENRY 
W. CHOLMLEY, Esq , of Howsham Halli, York, 

NV ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
A will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 26,and Four Following Days. at 

1 o'clock precise'y. the valuable COLLECTION of COINS and MEDALS 

of the late HENRY W. CHOLMLEY, Esq., of Howsham Hall, York, 

and that of a Member of the Numismatic Society of London. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; illustrated 
Copies, price One Shilling each. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C. :— 


On MONDAY, May 12, OBJECTS of ART, 
EWELLERY, SILVER, ANTIQUE FURNITURE, &e. 


On TUESDAY, May 13, and Following Day, 
‘COLLECTION of POSTAGE STAMPS. 


On THURSDAY, May 15, the CASKET of 


JEWELS of the late Miss LILIAN WEBBER; also SILVER, PORCE- 
LAIN, and LACE. 








Libraries of the late A. TROUP, Esq. (removed from Clapton), 
the late B. DONKIN, Esq. (removed from Surrey), and 
other Properties. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
"WEDNESDAY, May 21, and Three Following Days, at ten minutes past 
‘1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARIES of the late A 'TROUP, Esq., and 
B. DONKIN, Esq , including Scott’s Waverley, 3 vols., First Edition— 
Symonds’s Renaissance: Age of Despots—New and Old avd Anima 
Figura, First owe Pigs ee Portraits, 12 vols. in 6, morocco— 
Tennyson’s Poems — Lady Jackson’s Last of the Valois —Alken’s 
{nvoluntary ‘Thoughts—Ackermann’s Microcosm of London, 3 vols.— 
Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler — Swift's Gulliver's Travels 
—Syntax’s Tours—Heath’s Life of a Soldier—Fletcher’s Purple 
Island—Real Life in London, 2 vols—Clarendon’s Rebellion, extra 
illustrated—First Editions of Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Stevenson, 
A. Lang. Rider Haggard, and other Modern Authors,—Autograph 
Letters—Indian Drawings, &c. 





Library of the late JOSEPH JACKSON HOWARD, Esq., 
F.S.A. LL.D., Maltravers Herald Extraordinary. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION. at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C.. 
on TUESDAY, June 17, and Three Following Days, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, the valuable LIBRARY formed by the late Dr. § J. 
HOWARD, comprising a long Series of Works on County and Family 
History, Genealogy, &c 


Further particulars will be duly announced. 





Valuable Books, the hey of a Gentleman, recently 
eceased, 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
DURING JUNE, a COLLECTION of VALUABLE BOOKS, the Property 
of a GENTLEMAN, including Bucaniers of America, 2 vols morocco— 
Reginaldi Poli pro Ecclesiastice Unitatis Defensione, morocco— 
Voragine, Legenda Aurea Sanctorum, 1483—Tyndale’s Obedyence of a 
Chrysten Man—Xenault, Man become Guilty, 1650—Jean de Meun, The 

faves Na cy chien REE age Aer et Chronique, 1574— 
‘Hakluyt’s Navigations and Voyages, 3 vols. in 2, morocco, 1599-1600— 
‘Horatii Opera, 1528—Manuscripts on Vellum, &c. ' . 





Sale of fine Greek and Roman Coins on MONDAY, June 2, 
at MUNICH, GERMANY. 
Cer LECTIONS of the COUNT G, in C, 
Mr. B. in N. 
Catalogue may be had free on application. 
Price, with 10 Plates, 8s. 


Please address Dr. Jacon Hirscu, Numismatist, Dealer in Ancient 
Coins, Reichenbach Str. 15 I., Munich, Germany. 








CONTENTS OF THE 


INETEENTH CENTURY and AFTER 
for MAY. 
Lea ca of a BRITISH ZOLLVEREIN. By Sir Robert Giffen, 


SOUTH AFRICA and INDIA. By Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.1. 
PROBLEMS of the EMPIRE. By Sir Harry H. Johnston, K.C.B. 
The LAND WAR in the WEST of IRELAND. By His Honour 
Judge O'Connor Morris. 
The UNIQUE CONTINUITY of our CORONATION RITE. By the 
Rev. Douglas Macleane. 
The GENIUS of SPAIN. By Havelock Ellis. 
The CASE for HOSPITAL NURSES :— 
1. By the Hon. Sydney Holland. 
2. By Miss Isla Stewart. Matron and Superintendent of Nurses, 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
DANTE and the FINE ARTS. By Alfred Higgins. 
The ASCENDENCY of the FUTURE. By Leslie Stephen. 
The GREAT IRISH EPIC. By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 
NEWTON HALL. By Frederic Harrison. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of CECIL RHODES :— 
1. Some Conversationsin London. By Sidney Low. 
2. As Peacemaker on the Matoppo Hills. By Robert Clermont 


A FEW WORDS on the NEW EDUCATION BILL. By the Right 
Hon. James Bryce, M.P. 


LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co, Ltd. 


OURNAL of the INSTITUTE of ACTUARIES, 
No. CCVII. APRIL, 1902. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 

Mr. David Parks Fackler regarding the Mortality Investigation insti- 
tuted by the Actuarial Society of America and now in progress. 

Mr. James McGowan on an Enquiry into the Methods and General 
Principles to be adopted in Calculating the Rates of Contribution, 
or Percentage Deductions from Salary, in the case of Superannua- 
tion Funds and Pension Funds generally. With Discussion 

Mr. Thomas Emley Young.—A Few Notes upon Certain Methods of 
Allotting Surplus. 

. T. N. Thiele on Life Insurance Legislation in Denmark. 

Mr. Samuel George Warner.—Some Notes on the Net Premium Method 

of Valuation, as affected by recent Tendencies and Develop ts. 
With Discussion. 

Mr. William Anderson Hutcheson on American Valuation Tables. 


views. 
The Institute of Actuaries. 
London: C. & E. Layton, Farringdon Street. 


a ° pan 
I ECENT FIRE LOSSES in LONDON ; The Royal 

Academy Exhibition; The Buccleuch Monument, Edinburgh ; 
“«Foxcombe,” Oxfordshire ; Working Men’s Dwellings Competition— 
First Premiated Plans; Antiquarian Discoveries in Southwark, &c.— 
See the BUILDER of May 10 (4d.; by post, 43d ). Through any News- 
agent, or direct from the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, 
London, W.C. 














THe NINETEENTH CENTURY SERIES. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 5s. net. 


PROGRESS OF SOUTH AFRICA IN THE 
CENTURY. 
By GEORGE McCALL THEAL, D.Lit. LL.D., 
Historiographer to the Cape Government, Author of 
‘ History of South Africa,’ ec. 

Contents :—The Country in 1800—Ancient Inhabitants— 
The Bantu or Kaffirs—The Portuguese in South Africa—The 
Dutch in South Africa, 1652 to 1795—English Occupation 


of Cape Colony, 1795 to 1803—Batavian Republic, 1803 to 
1806—Events from 1806 to 1900. 


Toronto: The Linscott Publishing Company. 
W. &. R. Chambers, Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 
MR. SPENCER'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 
FAacts COMMENTS 


By HERBERT SPENCER. 
London : Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





and 





NEARLY READY. 


MESSRS. GREENING & CO., Limirep, beg to announce 
the publication of 


AT THE CHANGE OF THE MOON, 


A Volume of Story Studies by Mr. BERNARD CECIL 
BLAKE. At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls. 


A’ the CHANGE of the MOON. 


2s. 6d. By BERNARD CECIL BLAKE. 28. 6d. 


London: Greening & Co., Limited, 20, Cecil Court, 
Charing Cross Road. 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY, 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 
@. Stoneman, 40, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


——~>—— 


NEW STORY BY EDNA LYALL. 


THE HINDERERS. 
By EDNA LYALL. 


*.* The story opens on the day of Queen Victoria’s 
death, and closes in January of the present year. 
It deals with the subject of Peace and War, and 
gives the experiences of a heroine who is suddenly 
transported from a quiet home in the Tropics to 
“Smart Society” in England, 


THE CALL TO ARMS, 
1900-1901 ; 


Or, a Review of the Imperial Yeomanry 
Movement, and some Subjects 
connected therewith. 


By H. SETON-KARR, M.P. 


With a Frontispiece by R. Caton Woodville. 
(Next week. 





Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION, crown 8vo, ds. net. 


TOMMY CORNSTALK: 
BEING SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 
Less Notable Features of the 
South African War 
FROM THE 
Point of View of the Australian Ranks. 
By J. H. M. ABBOTT, 


Late Corporal First Australian Horse. 





SPECTATOR.—“ By far the most attractive and inform- 
ing book yet written on the war by a colonial pen.” 

SCOTSMAN.—‘ This is one of the raciest books that 
have been written about the war. Then Mr. Abbott is an 
excellent story-teller, and his pages are constantly enlivened 
by good yarns, 


SURREY CRICKET: 


Its History and Associations. 
Edited by the Right Hon. LORD ALVERSTONE 
L.C.J., President, and 


Cc. W. ALCOCK, 
Secretary, of the Surrey County Cricket Club. 





With 48 Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. net. 


{in a few days. 


The THEORY of OPTICS. By Paul 
DRUDE, Professor of Physics at the University 
of Giessen. Translated from the German by 
C. RIBORG MANN and ROBERT A. MILLI- 
KAN, Assistant Professors of Physics at the 
University of Chicago. With 110 Diagrams. 
8vo, 15s. net. 


The MYSTERY of WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE: a Summary of Evidence. 
By his Honour Judge T. WEBB, sometime 
Regius Professor of Laws and Public Orator 
in the University of Dublin. 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


The SMALL END of GREAT 
PROBLEMS, By BROOKE HERFORD, D.D., 
late Minister of Rosslyn Hill Chapel, London, 
sometime Preacher to Harvard University. 
With Portrait, Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 


RACHEL WULFSTAN, and other 


Stories. By W. STEBBING, Author of ‘ Pro- 
bable Tales.’ Crown 8vo, 48, 6d. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
London, New York, and Bombay. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 


—e—— 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MONA MACLEAN.’ 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE WAY OF ESCAPE. 
THE WAY OF ESCAPE. 


“‘ This novel is quite the crown of the author’s 
art.”—Glasgow Herald. 

‘** The Way of Escape’ bas all that freshness 
of handling and the happy touch in characteriza- 
tion that won success for ‘Mona Maclean.’...... 


A powerful and most interesting story.” 
Scotsman, 
“Vera is a marvellous piece of womanhood. 
Few living novelists could have imagined her 
and expounded her as she is here imagined and 
expounded.”—Star, 


AT ALL BOOKSTALLS. 


THE WAY OF ESCAPE. 
THE WAY OF ESCAPE. 


By GRAHAM TRAVERS (Margaret Todd, M.D.). 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





NEW NOVEL BY SYDNEY GRIER. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE PRINCE OF THE CAPTIVITY. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE PRINCE OF THE CAPTIVITY. 

By SYDNEY GRIER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CHEAP REISSUE IN PAPER COVERS OF 
SYDNEY GRIER’S NOVELS. 

VOLUMES NOW READY. 2s. each. 
IN FURTHEST IND. 
LIKE ANOTHER HELEN. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
The CHURCH and its SOCIAL 


MISSION. Being the Baird Lecture for 1901. By 
J. MARSHALL LANG, D.D, Principal of Aberdeen 
University, Author of ‘ The Expansion of the Christian 
Life.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





NOW READY. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. As related 


in her Letters and Journals. Being Vols. XIII. and 
XIV. of the Warwick Kdition. Arranged and Edited 
by her Husband, J. W. CROSS. In 2 vols., with 
2 Portraits. Cloth, 2s. net; leather limp, 2s. 6d. net; 
leather, 3s. net. 


BLACKWOODS'’ 
NEW SIXPENNY ISSUES. 
SILAS MARNER. By George Eliot. 
The LOST PIBROCH. By Neil 








BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1039. MAY, 1902. 2s. 6d. 


EVENING on the VELD. 

A BALLAD of FAMOUS SHIPS. By May Byron. 

The PRINCESS and the MONK. By J. A. Maung Gyi. 
AN UNRECORDED INCIDENT. By “‘ Linesman.” 
INDIVIDUALISM in MODERN CRICKET. 

IN the AUSTRALIAN BACK-BLOCKS. 

The CONQUEST of CHARLOTTE. Chaps. 22-23. 

ON the HEELS of DE WET. V. A New Cast. 


NEW ISSUES :—English Literature through German Spectacles— 
— and mb—Besant versus Thackeray —Twp Notable 
8. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING in SCOTTISH SCHOOLS. 


MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD:-The Dictionary of the 
cademy—Dr Johnson—Slang Dictionaries —Cecit hodess win 


BRITISH INTERESTS in SIAM. 
PARTY POLITICS and PUBLIC BUSINESS. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 





MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS FOR 
TRAVELLERS. 


The following HANDBOOKS, with very numerous Maps and 
Plans, are published. The INDEX and DIRECTORY in all later 
Editions ensure to purchasers the latest information as to Hotels, Con- 


veyances, &c. 


EUROPEAN HANDBOOKS FOR SUMMER TRAVEL. 
SWITZERLAND. Two Parts. 6s. each. PARIS. 3s. 6d. 
NORTH ITALY and VENICE. 10s. SOUTH GERMANY and AUSTRIA. Part I, 
CENTRAL ITALY. 9s. 7s. 6d.; Part IL., 6s. 
ROME and its ENVIRONS. 10s. HOLLAND and BELGIUM. 6s. 
SOUTH ITALY. 6s. DENMARK and ICELAND. 7s. 6d. 











SICILY. 6s. 

SPAIN. 20s. NORWAY. 7s. 6d. 
PORTUGAL. 12s. SWEDEN. 6s. 
FRANCE. Part II. (Central). 7s. 6d. GREECE. 20s. 


EASTERN HANDBOOKS. 


ALGERIA. 10s. 6d. | ASIA MINOR. 18s. 
EGYPT. 15s. CONSTANTINOPLE. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK. A most useful Pocket-Book. On thin 
paper, small feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, Adapted to the requirements of Modern Travellers, including Photographers and 
Cyclists, Colloquial Conversations for Travellers in Knglish, French, German, and Italian, in parallel columns, 


ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 6s. 

SHROPSHIRE and CHESHIRE. 6s. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 6s. 

SURREY. 6s. 

SUSSEX. 6s. 

WALES (NORTH). 6s. 

WALES (SOUTH). 6s. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 6s. 

WILTS and DORSET. 6s. 
WORCESTER and HEREFORD. 5s. 
YORKSHIRE. 12s. 

SCOTLAND. Qs. 


HOLY LAND. 18s. 











[Ready shortly. 


BERKS. 
CORNWALL. 6s. 


DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, and 
STAFFORD. 9s. 


DEVON. 7s. 6d. 
DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND. 10s. 
EASTERN COUNTIES: Norfolk, Suffolk, 


Essex, and Cambridge. 12s. 
GLOUCESTER. 6s. 
HANTS. 6s. 
HERTS, BEDS, and HUNTS. 7s. 6d. 
ISLE of WIGHT. 2s. 6d. 
KENT. 7s. 6d. 
The LAKES. 6s. 
LANCASHIRE. 6s. IRELAND. 9s. 
NORTHAMPTON and RUTLAND. 7s.6d. ENGLAND and WALES. 12s. 


CYCLIST’S ROAD-BOOK. From London, through Chichester, Ports- 
mouth, Southampton, to the New Forest, and back by Romsey, Winchester, Dorking, Leatherhead, and Epsom, 
Illustrated by a Road Atlas at the end of the Book. Fceap. 8vo, 2s. 


STANFORD'S 
TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF TOURISTS’ 








GUIDES. 


BERKSHIRE. | DEVON, SOUTH. | HERTFORDSHIRE. | SUFFOLK. 
CAMBRIDGE. | DORCHESTER. | KENT. WARWICKSHIRE. 
CORNWALL. ENGLISH LAKE DIS-| LONDON (Round | YORKSHIRE, WEST 
DERBYSHIRE. TRICT. | about). RIDING. 

DEVON, NORTH. HAMPSHIRE. | SOMERSETSHIRE. | 





The CATHEDRAL CHURCHES of ENGLAND and WALES: their History, 
Architecture, and Monuments. By W. J. LOFTIE, B.A. F.S.A., Assistant Chaplain, Chapel Royal, Savoy, Author 
of ‘A History of London,’ &c. Feap. 8vo, cloth, with 29 Plans, 5s. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c, 
ENGLISH LAKES. Ninth Edition. With 8 Maps and 3 Views, 6s. 
The ISLE of WIGHT. Fifth Edition. With 2 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
NORTH », WALES. Fourth Edition. With 2 Maps, 6s. 6d.; Smaller 


MADEIRA: its Scenery, and How to See It. By Helen M. Taylor. Map 


and Plan. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The CANARY ISLANDS as a WINTER RESORT. By John Whitford. 


Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C., 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
ALL THE RUSSIAS. 


Travels and Studies of Contemporary Conditions and Problems in European 
Russia, Finland, Siberia, the Caucasus, and Central Asia. 
By HENRY NORMAN, M_LP., 


Author of ‘ Peoples and Problems of the Far Kast,’ ‘The Real Japan,’ &c. 
With many Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo. 18s, net. [Neat week. 

#*,* Mr, Henry Norman, M.P., in his new book deals with the pressing questions and problems, national and inter- 
national, existing to-day in the vast Russian Empire. Having visited Russia four times during the past two years, he 
writes with special knowledge derived from exceptional opportunities. 

This work deals with European Russia, Finland, Siberia, the Caucasus, and Central Asia, and discusses the relations 
of Russia and England with regard to India. The Siberian chapters contain a full account of the Trans-Siberian Railway, 
the sg railway enterprise of the world, destined probably to effect a complete change in the relations of Europe and 
the Far East. The extraordinarily picturesque and varied groups of peoples and problems of the Caucasus also receive 


"HE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, Author of ‘The Overland to China,’ &c. 
With 3 Maps and 122 Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


TIMES,—“ A valuable contribution to the political literature of the day. The political and commercial positions of 
the various Powers in the Pacific are clearly set forth in a manner which provides materials for forming a judgment as to 


the future.” THE NEARER EAST. 


By D. G. HOGARTH, M.A. 
With Coloured Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. 1vol.7s.6d. [Regions of the World, Vol. IJ. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A book which ranks as a genuine addition to the study of mankind. Nothing at all equal 
to it exists in any other Kuropean language. Whilst professed geographers and travellers and politicians will put this book 
upon their shelves as a matter of course. the general reader will find it a liberal education most agreeably acquired. Mr. 
Hogarth bas produced what must undoubtedly be regarded as the foundation-book for any serious study of the Nearer 


East and its problems.” 
THE GUIDE TO PARIS.—1902 Edition. 


EVERYBODY'S PARIS. 


A Practical Guide, containing Information as to Means of Locomotion, Hotels, Restaurants, Cafés, Theatres, Shops, 
Museums, Buildings, and Monuments, Daily Life and Habits, the Curiosities of Paris, &c. A Rapid 
and Easy Method of See!ng Everything in a Limited Time and at a Moderate Cost. 


WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS, MAPS, AND PLANS. Crown 8vo, paper, 1s. 6d. net ; or in cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


SKETCH.—‘‘ No one should go to Paris without it.” 


THE GARDEN OF KAMA, and other 
Love Lyrics from India. Selected and Arranged by 
LAURENCE HOPE. 1 vol. 5s. net. 

ATHENZUM.—“ Mr. Hope brings to his task a con- 
siderable command over various rhythms and a delicate 
gift of melody. He has caught admirably the dominant 
notes of Indian love poetry.” 


CLARA IN BLUNDERLAND. 
By CAROLINE LEWIS. 
Illustrated by S.R. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
(Eleventh Thousand. 
TIMES,.—“ Decidedly above the average in wit, humour, 
and good nature. All the ideas with which the original 
fountain bubbles are well worked out,” 





POEMS. By Arthur Symons. 
With Portrait. 2 vols. 10s. net. 


ATHENZUM.—‘‘There are many fine feats of de- 
scriptive imagination in these volumes. They ought to 
win for Mr. Symons a high place in the ranks of con- 
temporary poets.” 


MR. DOOLEY’S OPINIONS. 
By F. P. DUNNE. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. [Second Impression. 
Contents :—Christian Science—Disqualifying the Enemy 
—Fame—Mr. Carnegie’s Gift—Colleges and Degrees—Youth 
and Age, &c. 


FICTION. 


IN 


THE 


F O G. 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


Illustrated by F. D. Steele. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


TIM ES.—‘‘ No one who has a railway journey to take should fail to arm himself with this small volume. Mr. Davis’s 


stories put us in mind of Sherlock Holmes. 


A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 


A Library Edition in 12 Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 4/. 4s. for the Set of 12 Volumes, limited to 1,000 Sets, 
or separate Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 


VI. THE ROMANCE OF A POOR 
YOUNG MAN. By OCTAVE FEUILLET. With an 
Introduction by Mr. HENRY HARLAND, 3 Coloured 
ag by Simon Guilhelm,.a Photogravure, and Por- 


VII. MADAME BOVARY. By Gustave 
FLAUBERT, With an Introduction by Mr. HENRY 
JAMES, 3 Coloured Plates by Georges Jeanniot, a 
Photogravure, and Portraits, 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
SCARLET AND HYSSOP. 


By E, F. BENSON. 


[Highth Thousand. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—'Scathing in satire. The interest never flags for a moment. There are many pages of 
witty dialogue. It isa really brilliant piece of work, unsurpassed by anything Mr. Benson has given us.” 


THE ASSASSINS. 
By N. M. MEAKIN. 


ACADEM Y.—“ He possesses the fundamental power of 
imagination and the sense of beauty. He has a spark of the 
incommunicable fire.” 


A PROPHET OF THE REAL. 
By ESTHER MILLER. 
[Second Impression, 


MORNING POST,— Really clever in plot, well written, 
passionate, and dramatic.” 





THE STORY OF EDEN. 
By DOLF WYLLARDE. 
ACADEMY.—‘‘The story is an outstanding one. There 
are passages of thought and colour which gladden and cha- 
racters which interest. A light wit beams through the 


dialogue.” 
BY BREAD ALONE. 
By I. K. FRIEDMAN. 

SPECTATOR. —“ A remarkably interesting, able, and 
right-minded study of the labour question in the United 
States. The employer, the capitalist, the ‘hands ’—all are 
fully, sympathetically, and convincingly presented. There 
are powerful scenes; there are characters that touch.” 


London: WM, HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C, 





MESSRS. CONSTABLE & CO.’S 
LIST. 


a 


TIBERIUS the TYRANT. By John 
CHARLES TARVER, Author of ‘ Gustave 
Flaubert.’ Demy 8vo, with a Portrait, 15s. net. 

‘** His book is in all respects an interesting, and in parts a 

valuable —— of work. For he succeeds in giving a vivid 

picture of certain of the prevailing features of the Roman 

world, as they were at the moment of transition from the 

Republic to the Empire.”’—Daily Telegraph. 

“A valuable and entertaining book.’’—Spectator, 


Edited by ROBERT 8. RAIT, of New College, 
Oxford. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
[Second Thousand, 
‘*A volume which should be readily appreciated in these 
days, when the personal aspect of history is receiving more 
and more attention.” — Observer 
** We can recommend Mr. Rait’s book to all readers who 
wish to learn something of important parts of history in an 
agreeable, a scholarly way.””—Standard. 


PETER III. By R. Nisbet Bain. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

‘*Mr. Bain has thoroughly mastered his subject, and has 
consequently produced a work of permanent value.’’— Times. 
ENGLISH CORONATION 

RECORDS. KEdited by L. G. WICKHAM 
LEGG, B.A. Edition limited to 500 Copie-. 
3ls. 6d. net. Illustrated. 


“ All classes of the community owe a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Legg for the labour which has produced this handsome 
book.”’— Morning Post. 


The STALL PLATES of the 
KNIGHTS of the ORDER of the GARTER 
1348-1485. By W. H. ST. JOHN HOPE, 
F.S.A. Imperial 8vo. With 90 Full-Page 
Coloured Plates printed upon Japan vellum. 
Edition limited to 500 Copies. Complete in 
One Volume. 62, net. Also sold in Eight 
Parts, 12s. 6d. net each. 


“This work is a splendid display of the art of colour 
printing. Cannot fail to give an impulse to the revival of 
heraldic design.” —Monthly Review. 

‘It is pleasant to welcome a long-promised and most 
important heraldic work. Cannot fail to be of historic 
value.’’— Atheneum. 


INVENTORIES of CHRIST 
CHURCH, CANTERBURY. LEdited by J. 
WICKHAM LEGG and W. H. ST. JOHN 
HOPE. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


‘*A valuable contribution to church history, and we are 
obliged to Messrs. Legg and Hope for the trouble they have 
taken in making it accessible to the ordinary reader.” 


Spectator. 
FRENCH ART: Classic and 


Contemporary Painting and Sculpture. By 
W. C. BROWNELL. With 48 Ilustrations. 
Small imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE ANCESTOR. 
The New Illustrated Quarterly Review. 


No. 1 ON SALE EVERYWHERE, price 5s, net. 


‘*We offer a very hearty welcome to this the first number 
of a new quarterly review of county and family history, 
heraldry, and antiquities.” —Spectator, _ 

“‘ Certainly designed to fill a want which has long been 
felt, and the names of its contributors guarantee the 
accuracy and importance of its contents.” —Zimes. 


POPULAR 6s. FICTION. 
AUDREY. By Mary Johnston. 
A BOOK of STORIES. By G. &. 


STREET. 


ELMA TREVOR. By the Countess 
of DARNLEY and R, LL. HODGSON. 


The BLAZED TRAIL. By Stewart 


E. WHITE, Author of ‘ The Westerners.’ 
[Newt week. 


MARTA. By Paul Gwynne. [Stortiy. 


A, CONSTABLE & CO., LtTpD., Westminster. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO. 


—_~— 


MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD’S 


NEW NOVEL. JUST OUT. 


WOODSIDE FARM. 


NOW READY AT THE BOOKSELLERS’ AND 
LIBRARIES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WOODSIDE FARM. 


FIRST REVIEWS. 

‘* Mrs, Clifford’s story achieves its proper destiny. 
We read scenes graphically told; we are conscious 
of an easy and assured step from first to last; we 
are carried along from chapter to chapter, because 
the authoress is an artist who knows how to enchain 
our attention.” —Daily Telegraph. 

‘* It is distinctly a pleasant book, which, in these 
days of unpleasant fiction, should count.” 

Scotsman. 


WOODSIDE FARM. 


By Mrs. CLIFFORD. 





JUST OUT. 


SEVEN LADIES AND AN 
OFFER OF MARRIAGE. 


By MAMIE BOWLES, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE AMAZING LADY’ AND 
*‘GILLETTE’S MARRIAGE.’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A BOOK FOR BOOK-LOVERS. 
READY TO-DAY. EDITION STRICTLY LIMITED. 


THE BOOK OF THE 
COURTIER. 


By COUNT BALDESAR CASTIGLIONE. 
Translated and Annotated by L. E. OPDYCKE. 

With 71 Portraits and 15 Autographs. 3l. 3s, net. 

The celebrated Italian Classic is here presented 
in elaborate fashion, newly translated, and illus- 
trated by 71 Reproductions of Paintings, Drawings, 
Reliefs, and Medals, by Mantegna, Raphael, Titian, 
Leonardo, Cellini, and others. 


Apply to the Publishers or to your own Bookseiler 
Jor a Full Prospectus, 





In Duckworth’s Greenback Library. 


Paper, 1s. 6d. net ; cloth, 2s. net. 


EL OMBU. By W. H. Hudson. 


*s The atmosphere of this story makes the critical reader 
sniff with pleasure.”—Daily Chronicle, 


TWENTY-SIX MEN AND 
A GIRL. 


By MAXIM GORKY. 
Paper, ls. 6d. net ; cloth, 2s. net. 


STATE TRIALS. Political and 


Social. Selected and Edited by H. L. STEPHEN. 
With 4 Photogravures. 4 vols. 10s. net, (I. and II., 
5s. net; III. and IV., 5s. net.) 


“ Most novels are not in the running at all.”— Academy, 











“THE JOY OF LIFE.” 


THE ROAD-MENDER. 
By MICHAEL FAIRLESS, 2s. 6d. net. 
THE SECOND IMPRESSION IS NOW READY. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


The LESSON of EVOLUTION. By 


FREDERICK WOLLASTON HUTTON, F.R.S. Crown 
8vo, 2s. net. 


DUCKWORTH & CO. 
8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


i l 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE EMPIRE OF BUSINESS. 
By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
Royal 8vo, cloth extra, es gag Photogravure Portrait, 
s. 6d. 


Mr. CARNEGIE gives in this book the fruits of his 
marvellous career as the greatest and most successful 
business man of the age. He discusses all departments of 
business life, making a book of the utmost practical value. 


HARPER’S INTERNATIONAL 
COMMERCE SERIES. 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. per vol., with Map. 


GUIDE-BOOKS to the wealth of modern nations, con- 
taining accurate information about the commerce, re- 
sources, and needs of the principal countries of the world 


eis NOW READY. 
BRITISH INDIA AND ITS TRADE. 
JAPAN AND ITS TRADE. 


Other Volumes to follow. 


NEW FICTION. 
THE KENTONS. 


By WM. DEAN HOWELLS. 


Mr. Howells has published no long novel for over two 
years. ‘The Kentons’ will be found quite in his best vein, 
worthy of his reputation, and admirably representative of 
what the Spectator has called ‘‘ his exquisite talent.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [Just published. 


THE SIEGE OF LADY RESOLUTE. 


By HARRIS DICKSON, 
Author of ‘ The Black Wolf's Breed.’ 


“‘A fine and memorable story, worth possessing as well 
as worth reading.” —British Weekly. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PHILIP LONGSTRETH. 


By MARIE VAN VORST, 
Part Author of ‘ Bagsby’s Daughter.’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Just published, 


THE BEAU’S COMEDY. 
By BEULAH MARIE DIX and C. A. HARPER. 


A very real and human story of the eighteenth century, 
with a background of dainty and genuine comedy. 


Daintily bound, crown 8vo, 6s, [Just published 


THE CHAMPION. 


By MARY L. PENDERED (Author of ‘ An Englishman’) 
and ALICE STRONACH. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [Published to-day, 


THE PORTION OF LABOUR. 


By MARY E. WILKINS, 
Author of ‘ A New England Nun,’ ‘ Jerome.’ 


“Miss Wilkins is a great artist...... One of the finest of her 
works, inspired by a serious purpose, a gigantic, impressive 
theme.” —W. L. Courrney in the Daily Telegraph. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, illustrated, 6s. Third Edition. 


LET NOT MAN PUT ASUNDER. 
By BASIL KING. 
A study of the modern American woman of fashions, 
‘*The insight, sympathy, and humour displayed in treat- 
ing a theme of so poignant interest combine to render this 


quite one of the ablest and most significant novels of the 
year.” — Spectator. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. Third Edition. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR MAY. 
READY, Contains the First Instalment of 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL, 
LADY ROSE’S DAUGHTER. 


Illustrated in Colour and in Black and White by Howard 
Chandler Christy. 








(Just published, 





HARPER EROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street, 


London, W. 





MESSRS. MACLEHOSE’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_——_o—— 


THIS DAY, fcap. 4to, with Illustrations of 
Manuscripts, 6s, net. 


HUCHOWN OF THE AWLE 
RYALE, 
THE ALLITERATIVE POET: 


A Historical Criticism of Fourteenth Century 
Poems ascribed to Sir Hew of Eglintoun. 


By GEORGE NEILSON, 


Author of ‘Trial by Combat,’ ‘ Annals of the 
Solway,’ &c. 





THIS DAY, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net, 


POEMS. 
By J. S. PHILLIMORE, 


Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 





THIS DAY, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY 


IN ITS 


NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 
By Prof. LAURIE, LL.D., 


University of Melbourne. 





THIS DAY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s, net, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


LIFE AND NATURE AT 
THE ENGLISH LAKES. 
By the Rev. H. D. RAWNSLEY, 


Honorary Canon of Carlisle. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS of the 
ENGLISH LAKES, Second Edition. With 
$2 Full-Page Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
10s, net. 

Vol. I CUMBERLAND, KESWICK, and 
SOUTHEY’S COUNTRY. 

Vol. II. WESTMORELAND, WINDERMERE, 
and the HAUNTS of WORDSWORTH. 

“A tramp of intelligence, however exacting, who 
carries the book in one pocket, and a good Ordnance 
map in the other, will find himself amply provided 
for an exhaustive tour in the Lake Country.” 

Illustrated London News. 


RUSKIN at the ENGLISH LAKES. 
Crown 8vo, with 10 Full-Page Illustrations, 
58, net. 


MEMORIES of the TENNYSONS. 
Second Impression. Crown 8vo, with 16 Full. 
Page Plates, 5s. net. 

‘¢ The intimate friendship between the Tennyson 
and the Rawnsley families, extending over several 
generations, gives a peculiar interest to their im- 
pressions of the poet in the ‘old Lincolnshire days’ 
and long afterwards.”—Daily News. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. net, with 
8 Full-Page Plates. 


A RAMBLER’S NOTE-BOOK at the 
ENGLISH LAKES. [In a few days. 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, 
Publishers to the University. 
London and New York: MACMILLAN & CO., Lip, 
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FROM MR. GRANT RICHARDS'S SPRING LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
LITTLE MEMOIRS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By GEORGE PASTON, Author of ‘ Mrs. Delany,’ &c. 


Illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


The SPECTATOR says :—‘‘ Mr. Paston knows so well how to bring his personages on and off the stage that we look to 
him to renew his researches, and to give us another volume of memoirs as interesting and as unexpected as this.” 

The STAR says :—‘‘ The busy man ought to avoid George Paston’s latest book, for it is one of those fascinating bundles 
of Boswellism which lead you on from page to page, until you forget the clamouring duty at your elbow.” 


SPORTING REMINISCENCES. 


By Lord GRANVILLE GORDON. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 


FIRST REVIEW. 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—“‘ Always interesting, this book in several respects is remarkable......Few men have 
such a thorough and varied experience of different branches of sport as the author, and to fewer still is it given to write 
about them with such ability and complete knowledge. Lord Granville possesses all the courage of opinions that are often 
original, and expresses them with a frankness that is refreshing......This delightful book.” 











THE REVISED EDITION OF THE WORKS OF LEO TOLSTOY. 
Edited by AYLMER MAUDE. 
NEW VOLUME. 


RESURRECTION. Translated by Louise Maude. 


With Illustrations by Pasternak. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 
CHEAPER EDITION, without Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 


can I think I already wrote you how unusually the first volume of your edition pleases me. All in it is excellent; the 
edition and the remarks, and chiefly the translation, and yet more the conscientiousness with which all this has been 
done.”—LxEo Toxtstoy, December 23rd, 1901. 


THE PRIMROSE AND DARWINISM. 


By A FIELD NATURALIST (M.A,Cantab.). 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
The T/MES says :—“‘ Darwin’s theories of the fertilisation and cross fertilisation of wild flowers are challenged by a 
‘Field Naturalist.’ ” 
The DAILY NEWS says :—“ It gives many interesting speculations on many of the numerous subjects of 
Darwin’s experiments, fllustrated with diagrams that are both true and clear. It will form an interesting and useful 


addition to the library of the naturalist, and it undoubted! int: he di ion that further experiments on the 
fertilisation of flowers should take.’’ eT ae ee = 








THE WORLD'S CLASSICS,—Vol. XII, 


ENGLISH SONGS AND BALLADS. 


Compiled by T. W. H. CROSLAND, 
Cloth, 1s, net ; leather, 2s. net. 


Mr. C. K. SHORTER says in the SPHERE :—“ A marvellous shillingsworth of good poetry, from Marlowe and his 
contemporaries down to Tennyson and Browning.” 


SOME BALLADS. 
By ROSE HAIG THOMAS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, net. 


_ dhe MORNING LEADER says :—‘‘ She sings very sweetly of the beautiful things of earth and air. Birds, breezes, 
insects, flowers, the sea, and the seasons stir her into songs which have a freshness and a sense of beauty quite free from 
apy mere affectation.” 








NEW NOVELS. 
THE ONE BEFORE. 


By BARRY PAIN, 
With 87 Illustrations by Tom Browne, 3s, 6d. : 


The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘‘It will certainly brighten a dull evening for any reader who picks it up...... 
Altogether ‘The One Before’ is an admirable piece of absurdity, with the underside of truth that redeems it from mere 


farce. 
The DAILY NEWS says :—‘ His book is full of good things......Clever and humorous studies of character.” 


GRAUSTARK: the Story of a Love behind a Throne. 
By G. B. McCUTCHEON. 6s. 


The LIVERPOOL MERCURY says :—“ Stories which an experienced novel-reader does not willingly lay down until 
the end is reached are not very numerous, notwithstanding the amount of fiction issued almost daily......‘Graustark,’ how- 
ever, is one of them, and we have not lately seen a more entertaining romance......The climax, especially, is admirably 
conceived and described.”’ é 


THE GREAT “PUSH” EXPERIMENT. 


By AMBROSE PRATT, 
Author of ‘Franks: Duellist,’&c. 6s, 


The ACADEMY says :—“' The story is well told.” 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48, Leicester Square. 











GAY & BIRD'S LIST. 


A NEW STORY BY MRS. WIGGIN. 
MAY 19, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


THE DIARY OF A GOOSE-GIRL. 


‘The Diary of a Goose-Girl’ is as enjoyable a bit of litera- 
ture as we have lately seen. One can pick it up, open 
it at random, and read any page of it aloud, snre of a 
laughing, delighted audience. 








Crown 8vo, 4 Full-Page and 17 Text Illustrations, tastefully 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE FIRESIDE SPHINX. 


A Book about Cats. 


By AGNES REPPLIER, 
Author of ‘ Essays in Idleness,’ &c. 

GUARDIAN.—‘‘A very few pages are enough to convince the 
appreciative reader that this is a book out of the common. Not a 
book, but THE book of the cat.” 

ATHENZUM.—* The volume before us may be commended to all 
cat-lovers, and contains much that will please them.” 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“ No writer with whom we are 
acquainted exhibits more sympathetic insight into, more discrimi- 
nating appreciation of, cat-nature than does this lady, whose restrained 
humour makes her pages so readable.” 





2 vols. demy 8vo, with Photogravures of Views and Objects 
of Interest, together with 239 Text Illustrations, richly 
bound and gilt, and enclosed in cloth box, 25s. net. 
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BY COMMAND OF 
THE PRINCE. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF A NEW 
WRITER, 


JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 


‘*A powerful novel.”— Daily Telegraph. 
** A vivid and realistic picture, ’—pectator. 
** Decidedly interesting.” — @uardian. 


“ More interesting than an ordinary novel.” 
Standard, 


** A splendid story.”— Westminster Review. 
‘*Curiously attractive."— Dundee Advertiser. 
** Admirably written.”— Birmingham Post, 


‘** Fascination in double measure.” 
Christian World, 


‘* Holds the reader in spite of himself.” 
Adelaide Register (3, Australia), 


SOME PRESS NOTICES OF THE 
SECOND EDITION. 


The WEERK’S SURVEY says:—‘‘So great is the output 
of novels that there must be many persons capable of appre- 
ciating ‘By Command of the Prince’ who have not yet 
read or even seen the book. It cannot, therefore, be amiss 
to state here in the plainest language that Mr. Lambe has 
written one of the most noteworthy of the first-class works 
of fiction which have appeared during the last few years. 
sonnel Mr. Lambe's great talents have been lavished upon the 
task of presenting real events with as little addition of 
fiction as an historical novel can possibly contain. The 
first half of this noble and tender narrative consists of an 
account of the later years of Prince Alexander of Batten- 
berg. This furnishes the platform from which we mount 
to the heights of the moving human drama which Mr. 
Lambe has constructed out of public and private accounts 
of all the circumstances which culminated in the great 
Bulgarian murder trial of 1897...... In conception, in execu- 
tion, and, above all, in intention, this is a volume of which 
omy ona in general, and Cambridge in particular, may well 

proud. here Mr. Lambe finds it necessary to crowd 
his canvas with figures, a reader is tempted to think of the 
better, if not the best, of Tolstoy’s wide surveys of human 
types; when our author deals with one human heart, 
tenderly or grimly, he shows much of the natural insight 
of Charles Reade and some of the breathless calm of Thomas 
Hardy......There is a distinctly Elizabethan power about 
Mr. Lambe’s methods; and it may be conjectured that he 
has been no careless student of Ford or of Webster. The 
whole story of Anna Szimon reminds a critic of Ford’s 
peculiar gifts; the noble-hearted, ill-fated woman, grander 
in rags and misery than any bridge- playing, cigarette- 
smoking grande dame can even Live. nl to imagine herself 
becoming after a lifeti of might have 
stepped boldly out of one of Ford’ . plays so far as the faith- 
fulness of her presentation goes. And we must not only 
praise Mr. Lambe’s characters and his natural non- 
‘mannered’ landscapes. His book is full of excellent 
history and thoroughly sound in its shrewd generalizations 
about race-matters and political prospects in the Near East.” 


The STANDARD says :—‘‘ Mr. John Lawrence Lambe is 
careful to tell his readers that ‘ By Command of the Prince,’ 
which has already reached its second edition, is a ‘true 
romance.’ But it needed no such assurauce, for the majority 
of his characters have played conspicuous parts in the his- 
tory of this generation...... Mr. Lambe knows his Bulgaria 
by heart, and its recent history is at his finger ends, so 
that the Vight he throws on the career of Alexander of 
Battenberg, for whom he had evidently a profound affec- 
tion, is highly interesting...... His portraiture of figures that 
have only recently ceased to be contemporary, his pictures 
of Bulgarian life, the relationships and politics, indeed, of 
the whole of that picturesque corner of Europe, and the 
sidelights thrown on the romantic events of a dozen years 
ago, \ a his book more interesting than an ordinary 
novel,” 

The MORNING ADVERTISER says :—‘* ‘ By Command 
of the Prince,’ in a new and revised edition, is likely to 
meet with a not less encouraging reception than was 
accorded to the book on its first appearance...... The tale is 
cooees one of the most thrilling in modern literature......holding 
as it does the reader’s attention to the last page...... Mr. 
Lambe gives us poetic pictures and admirable criticisms. 

...A book to be perused with pleasure and profit.” 


"The LIVERPOOL MERCURY says: — “When Mr. 
Lambe’s novel first appeared it met with unanimous appro- 
val, and now, since its revision, the story will no doubt finda 
new circle of readers. The author...... gives us many realistic 
picture which have a remarkable fascination. The story is 
full of deep and dramatic interest, and the novel-reader will 
find it engrossing.” 

The WESTERN MORNING NEWS says :—‘‘‘ By Com- 
mand of the Prince’ excited so mucb interest when it first 
appeared that a new edition was only to be expected...... It 
is an extraordinarily vivid piece of work, and of more than 
merely ephemeral interest ” 
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Japan, our New Ally. By Alfred Stead. 

Illustrated. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Mr. Sreap tells us that during his recent 
stay in Japan he “ met all the leading men 
of the country on many occasions,’’ and that 
he has thus been “enabled to understand 
much more clearly the history of Japan.’’ 
Nevertheless, and despite the commendatory 
preface of the Marquis Ito, whom the author 
compares to Bismarck or Napoleon, but 
with the addition that ‘there are no 
Westerners by whose achievements his can 
be measured ’’—a good instance of Mr. A. 
Stead’s tall journalese—the contents of this 
volume, and especially the historical portion 
of it, must be read with many reserva- 
tions. What we want more than anything 
in the case of modern Japan is an absolutely 
independent account by a competent 
observer, led about by his own sagacity 
only, and it does not seem that such an 
account is forthcoming, perhaps for want of 
the observer. 

However, Mr. Stead has done well on the 
whole, especially in bringing forward a 
host of figures which, trustworthy or not, 
are the best available. Some of these 
figures are extremely interesting and may 
here be quoted in round numbers. The 
census of 1898 gave the 411 islands of 
Japan a population of nearly 44,000,000, a 
number, we are persuaded, much in excess 
of the truth, in view of the fact that of the 
140,000 square miles of territory fully two- 
thirds consist of mountainous and thinly 
inhabited tracts. This gives an average of 
880 inhabitants to the square mile, which, 
to those who have travelled up and down 
Japan, is difficult of belief. Only eight cities 
contain more than 100,000 inhabitants, and 
only thirteen more than 50,000. The num- 
ber of foreigners was between 11,000 and 
12,000, of whom much more than half was 
Chinese. Of the 5,000 odd whites some 
2,000 were English, 1,280 American, 518 





German, and 450 French. Of the whole 
number of foreigners nearly 2,000 were 
women—a very remarkable fact. In 1900 
the exports were valued at over 200,000,000 
yen and the imports at nearly 290,000,000 
yen, a total trade movement of about 
40,000,000/. sterling. In 1899 there were 
2,802 miles of railway—mostly, no doubt, 
single lines—of which the earnings were 
as follows: Government railways nearly 
14,000,000 yen, at a working cost of 48 per 
cent., and private railways 25,000,000 yen, 
at a cost of about 51 per cent. In 1900 
these railways carried 102,500,000 pas- 
sengers, with the large number of 1,035 
killed and the small number of 1,095 
injured. Not long since the Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun (Daily News) strongly condemned 
the management of railways: ‘The money- 
grubbing class of men who run them have 
no conscience—the rails are light, rolling- 
stock fragile, wheels slender, and the toy 
carriages are drawn by tiny engines at a 
snail’s pace, so that not seldom the train 
is blown right over by a strong wind.” 
In the same year there were 11,813 tele- 
phone subscribers. In 1899 there were 
95 cotton factories, with over 2,000,000 
spindles, producing 345,000,000 pounds 
of cotton yarn, valued at 28,500,000 yen. 
These figures serve to give a more or less 
just idea of the economical situation of 
Japan; its military and naval resources are 
summed up in chapters devoted to those 
subjects, the treatment of which reveals the 
same rose-coloured hue that pervades the 
whole book and blazes out on the very ugly 
cover in a crude and violent scarlet. 
According to Mr. Stead, the Emperor, 
though no longer behind the ‘“ misu,” is 
regarded more as a man-god than a man. 
‘‘ Everybody reveres him and trembles 
before him.” Only three or four Japanese 
exist who can speak to him ‘without a 
tremor in their voice.” At the usual garden 
party of November 3rd the soil under his 
chair is collected ‘‘as a cure for all ail- 
ments.” Despite all this the Marquis Ito is 
not altogether wrong in saying that his 
country is ‘‘ one of the most civilized nations 
of the twentieth century.” Part of the nation 
really is so—the rest is very much where it 
was fifty or perhaps a hundred years ago. 
In Russia we have an analogous state of 
things. The Tsar is the head of everything— 
theological, political, military, social. The 
Slavonic Chim answers to the Japanese 
Kwan; there is no natural aristocracy in 
either country, both are governed bya narrow 
oligarchy resting on a bureaucracy, the whole 
tipped by an absolute despotism. The ques- 
tion is what would become of the State if this 
tip were removed. It is impossible to say. 
In Japan the Tennd—never called Mikado 
in modern Japan—has been, with the pro- 
bable exception of the present monarch, 
for a thousand years a puppet in the hands 
of the powerful family of the time. The 
present Tenné governs through the three- 
clan combination known as the Satchoto 
(Satsuma, Choshu, Tosa), and the govern- 
ment is well administered on the time- 
honoured Confucian principle of obedience 
by the people, rene official and minister, 
to the Emperor, and benevolence by the 
Emperor, through minister and official, to- 
wards the people. But for the case of lack 
of imperial benevolence or official com- 





petence Confucianism makes uno provision ; 
for lack of obedience the remedy is that of 
Li Hungchang for members of the oppo- 
sition, the remedy of European statecraft 
up to the close of the seventeenth century, 
the remedy of Henry VIII. and Sir Thomas 
More alike—death. 

In the chapter on education a most in- 
structive speech by Count Okuma is quoted, 
from which we make extracts that need no 
comment :— 

“The literature [of Japan is] developed upon 
Chinese lines and ideas...... [The Japanese 
student] has to learn the Japanese and Chinese 
characters and at least one foreign language..... 
Another difficulty peculiar to Japan is the differ- 
ence between the written and the spoken lan- 
guages...... when a professor gives a lecture his 
students cannot take down his words verbatim, 
but must make a special compilation on the 
subject....... This difficulty [difference between 
written and spoken language] is a great obstacle 
in the way of educational development.” 

Some time since, in dealing with this subject, 
the before-cited Japanese Vichi Nichi Shim- 
bun said :— 

‘‘Though one expended all one’s strength 

during a whole lifetime one could not learn 
all [the Chinese characters]...... The Government 
and Courts of Law...... promulgate laws and 
orders written in characters that no ordinary 
person can understand.” 
There is, in fact, a twofold syllabary of 
nearly one hundred characters with many 
variants. There is another syllabary—for 
such it is in reality for all practical purposes 
—of at least 4,000 Chinese characters, which 
one must know to read a newspaper or com- 
mon book, with many variants used in corre- 
spondence, prefaces, advertisements, and so 
forth. The adoption of the Roman character 
is the only remedy, and the only means of 
enforcing unity of the written and spoken 
languages. The upshot is that, though 
strenuous efforts are made to educate the 
people, only a very small proportion can 
acquire a sufficient knowledge of. the script 
to read such a journal as that just mentioned 
(the translation is taken from a useful little 
book by Mr. Walter Dening, of the High 
School, Sendai) or a common student’s 
text-book, literary or scientific. 

On the occasion of the assassination of 
Mr. Hoshi Toru, Mr. Stead tells us that his 
informant came in full of joy, saying in 
broken English (the first specimen we have 
seen of modern Japano-English) :— 

‘‘Mr. Hoshi killed very quick: he no much 
good ; he no look out ; very quick killing ; that 
proper ; very good man kill that way. One, 
two time before try killing, but he always look 
out, this time he no look out; very hurry 
finish. Very glad Hoshi fall down ; Govern- 
ment much better now ; people all glad. He 
no proper; if he proper he no get killed.” 
This is cold-blooded and ferocious enough. 
There was no discussion, adds Mr. Stead, as 
to the justice of this sort of murder. The 
only question was how the deed had been 
done; how proper and what fine art it was. 
Human life is still of no great account in 
the Furthest East—almost as little con- 
sidered as woman. A curious story, illus- 
trative of this singular contempt of life, is 
told by Kinahan Cornwallis in his ‘Two 
Journeys to Japan,’ published in 1859. On 
shore one day at Shimoda with the master 
of his ship, the latter, disliking the attentions 
of a couple of yakunin (two-sworded police- 
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men), who were following them, kicked one 
of them, and the man immediately com- 
mitted harakiri. People so apt to take their 
own lives take the lives of others with 
little compunction. 

‘“‘In the history of Japan,” declares Mr. 
Stead, “religion has been the one point 
around which......the empire has expanded 
to meet the requirements of progressive 
civilization.”’ What his definition of reli- 
gion may be we know not, but in Japan 
the ruling classes have always been 
Confucianist agnostics, while the people 
have followed empty Shintdism or a poly- 
theistic Buddhism of a very low intellectual 
type. The so-called worship of ancestors 
is merely a Chinese importation of very 
little religious value. Esoteric Buddhism 
was and is of a very different character ; 
but of the higher forms of Japanese Bud- 
dhism we know very little. Motodri, who 
hated both Buddhism and Confucianism, 
said that neither was of any use—all a 
pious Japanese need do was to hear and 
obey the decrees of the Mikado. And 
Motoori, the chief of the Revivalists of the 
eighteenth century, was the finest intellect 
of old Japan. The Confucianist writers, 
though Sorai is still much esteemed in Japan, 
showed no ability. In point of philosophy 
and letters the Japanese have never come 
within measurable distance of the great 
Chinese philosophers, historians, or poets. 
It is, perhaps, fortunate for Japan that 
this has been so, as thus, at all events, 
the country has been saved from the 
rigid conservatism of China, and old 
Japan has been enabled, with the aid of 
its natural aristocracy, to develope into 
that New Japan which is the political 
wonder of modern times. 








British Rule and Jurisdiction beyond the Seas. 
By the late Sir Henry Jenkyns, with a 
Preface by Sir Courtenay Ibert. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 


Ir is pleasant to have the record of the 
hard-working life of an admirable public 
servant which Sir Courtenay Ilbert and Mr. 
John Morley give us in these pages. The 
language used by other writers, in apprecia- 
tion of the labours of Sir Henry Jenkyns, is 
perhaps exaggerated. Sir Francis Mowatt 
calls him “the most distinguished civil 
servant of his time,’’ and Sir Edward 
Hamilton writes, ‘‘I have often said, that 
if I were to classify in order of merit the 
many public servants with whom......I have 
come in close contact, I should unhesitatingly 
place him at the top of the class.” Mr. 
Bryce more moderately speaks of “ abili- 
ties perhaps unequalled in the whole civil 
service”: a phrase which is justified by the 
facts. We should be inclined to say that, 
on the whole, there were in the time of 
Sir Henry Jenkyns several civil servants 
more ‘distinguished ’’; of whom at least 
one, Sir Hugh Owen, still survives. Mr. 
John Morley in an admirable letter deals 
specially with Sir Henry Jenkyns as a 
draftsman, and tells us that 


‘the only man in my experience at all com- 
parable to him in the difficult art of rapidly 
devising the right words...... was Herschell, and 
Jenkyns was at least as clever in turning a sharp 
corner,” 





Mr. Morley had no experience of the powers 
as a draftsman of the present Mr. Justice 
Wright, incomparably the superior in this 
respect of Sir Henry Jenkyns; but then 
we should place Mr. Justice Wright in 
a class by himself. Sir Henry Jeonkyns was 
an excellent draftsman and an excellent 
man, and he receives a fine tribute from 
Sir Courtenay Ibert and the other statesmen 
who have contributed to the volume. Sir 
Courtenay Ibert in naming ‘ Mr. Ritchie’s 
Local Government Bill” as one of the 
monuments of Sir Henry Jenkyns does not 
use words which are in themselves incorrect, 
but it should be noted that the whole of the 
work done on Mr. Ritchie’s Bill was work 
subordinate and work of detail, as compared 
with that which the present Lord Thring 
had previously done in preparing in 1886 
the larger Bill, of which the subsequent 
Acts of Mr. Ritchie and of Sir Henry Fowler 
had formed parts. With regard to the 
praise we find awarded by Mr. Morley to 
the work done by Sir Henry Jenkyns on the 
Home Rule Bill of 1893, we cannot but feel 
wonder as to who was responsible for the 
childish schedule dealing with the redistri- 
bution of seats which formed a portion of 
that ill-fated measure. 

When we come to the book itself we can- 
not write in terms of praise. It is a feeble 
work, which, dealing with most difficult 
subjects, evades or omits almost every diffi- 
culty. We do not know for whom the work 
can have been intended. It does not give 
the history of the past, which is alluded to 
in a fashion most perfunctory. For instance, 
the work of Mr. Hugh Egerton has evidently 
not been consulted, and the records of the 
Colonial Office have not been ransacked. As 
a guide to the present it is incomplete and 
unsatisfactory, and it contains no hint of 
either the philosophy or the probable prac- 
tice of the future. Insufficient, and inferior 
as an educational text-book to many exist- 
ing works, it will be useless to the statesman 
who turns to its pages for information upon 
the problems of our time. No lawyer, 
unless it be Sir Courtenay Ibert, who has 
shown in many of his writings that he is 
something more than a draftsman and 
a lawyer, is likely to be competent to 
write upon the matters which Sir Henry 
Jenkyns has treated in this posthumous 
volume. 

As regards the most dangerous ques- 
tion of ‘‘ Protectorates,” for example, 
the hints which are supplied in the 
writings of Mr. Westlake are infinitely 
superior to anything which can be found 
here. Sir Henry Jenkyns treats these matters 
as alawyer. Protectorate to him is a definite 
thing ; and, although he admits that the 
word Protectorate is loosely used for very 
different relations, yet in all of them he 
recognizes that there is some protected 
power, or at least some protected chief or 
chiefs. Suppose that the puzzled states- 
man, bewildered by what is occurring in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Tchad, turns up 
‘* Protectorate ’’ in the index to this volume: 
when he comes to follow the word into the 
text he will find no guidance to illustrate 
the circumstances. The Protectorate of 
Northern Nigeria reaches to Lake Tchad. 
A German Protectorate reaches to the same 
spot. A French Protectorate, or rather, we 


believe, now a French colony—but the dis- 





tinction, like most others in these days, is 
almost immaterial—similarly reaches to 
Lake Tchad. The empire of Rabah, who 
never acknowledged any protectorate by 
any power, fell, by his death at the hands 
of the French, into the back country of the 
German Cameroons. The French say that, 
in order to invade the German Protectorate 
and kill Rabah, they asked and received 
the consent of a protected vassal of Germany, 
the Sultan of rene but the Sultan of 
Bornu is mainly concerned with Northern 
Nigeria—that is the British Protectorate, 
Moreover, the French have more recently 
followed into Northern Nigeria the son of 
Rabah and have killed him, without any 
leave, so far as we know, even of the Sultan 
of Bornu. The fact is that these modern Pro- 
tectorates in Africa are not capable of treat- 
ment by lawyers on lawyers’ lines. Both 
spheres of influence and Protectorates have 
been proclaimed and have been acknowledged 
by treaty where there is no practical in- 
fluence and still less anything protected or 
to protect. They are dangerous assertions of 
the rights of European powers, often extend- 
ing over countries where such powers have no 
means of making their authority respected. 
British Somaliland, for example, has a back 
country, a portion of which, never seen by 
us, has been made over to Abyssinia, and 
another portion of which contains some of 
our most dangerous enemies, who have 
never acknowledged our authority. Sir 
Henry Jenkyns writes: ‘‘ Whether the 
Crown can......surrender British territory 
without the consent of Parliament, is a moot 
constitutional question.” A preliminary 
question is, What is British territory? and 
the work gives no answer that will stand 
examination. The islands of St. Paul and 
Amsterdam were undoubtedly British 
territory at one time. They are undoubtedly 
French territory now. When they ceased 
to be British no man can say. In the Per- 
sian Gulf there is an island which may at 
any moment become of political importance, 
of which no one is in a position to say 
whether it is or is not British territory at 
this time. So again of many of the other 
general principles of Sir Henry Jenkyns, 
and, we fear we must add, of lawyers as a 
class. Sir Henry Jenkyns writes as though 
in conquered or in ceded territory ‘‘ any 
laws contrary to the fundamental principles 
of English law, ¢.g., torture, banishment, or 
slavery, are ipso facto abrogated.” Institu- 
tions very closely resembling slavery may be 
found in full force in what are now, actually 
or virtually, portions of British soil; and as 
for banishment, we have had many cases 
where little colonies have passed banish- 
ment ordinances or laws for the deten- 
tion of persons banished from other places, 
which make us hesitate any longer to de- 
clare banishment a principle contrary to 
‘‘ English law.” 

In reference to another matter, a foot- 
note qualifies the statement as to appeal 
lying to the King in Council from the deci- 
sion of every Court in a British possession, 
by a reference to the appeal section of the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth. An 
interesting fact, which will be of high 
importance in the immediate future, is that 
New Zealand has declared her desire that 
power should be given for the New Zealand 
Courts to have an appeal to the Supreme 
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Court of Australia, under Mr. Deakin’s Act. 
There is not a word, however, in this 
volume which bears upon the problems 
which are raised by a proposal of the kind. 
The actual position, in fact, of the great 
self-governing colonies is minimized by Sir 
Henry Jenkyns, as it naturally is minimized 
by every lawyer. He declares that “local 
Governments”’ of British ‘‘ possessions have 
no direct communication with any foreign 
Government,’ and he adds, as though it 
were a sort of exception, that 

‘in some international conferences the self- 
governing colonies...... have been represented 
by separate delegates, and representatives of 
the colonies have been associated with the 
appointees of the Home Government in 
negotiations with a foreign state.” 

In this passage the Galt case and all sub- 
sequent similar action are entirely ignored : 
the fact being that the Cabinet have fre- 
quently in recent years given leave to 
Canadian plenipotentiaries to deal directly 
with foreign Governments, on certain condi- 
tions which did not affect the point that 
there has been a general breach effected in 
the principle laid down by Sir Henry 
Jenkyns. The ‘‘ supremacy of a Parliament 
at home” and the “restricted range of 
legislative power” in the self-governing 
colony, of which Sir Henry Jenkyns writes, 
are gone in practice, so far as the Dominion 
and the Commonwealth are concerned, and 
English politicians will only be led into 
error of incalculable danger if they treat 
these matters on the principles here laid 
down. As regards merchant shipping, for 
instance, a case in which the index is unfor- 
tunately incomplete (for there are passages 
which deal with the matter which are not 
indexed), the Commonwealth of Australia 
and the colony of New Zealand have both 
made gaps in Sir Henry Jenkyns’s prin- 
ciples. He has a foot-note saying that “ it 
is doubtful how far.......a law passed by a 
colonial legislature operates within the 
territorial waters of the colony.” But since 
the death of Sir Henry Jenkyns this matter 
has assumed considerable importance on 
account of the dispute between Australia 
and Germany as to a provision affecting 
foreign ships contained in the new Customs 
regulations of the Commonwealth. The 
manning scale, moreover, of New Zealand 
goes far beyond ‘‘ their own coasting trade ” 
and the “‘local matters” of which Sir Henry 
Jenkyns writes, and we can no longer pre- 
tend that throughout the British Empire we 
maintain ‘“‘a uniform law for all vessels 
which enjoy the protection of the British 
flag.” Sir Henry Jenkyns, by the way, 
classes together merchant shipping and 
deceased wife’s sister as matters in which 
colonial legislation has been disallowed on 
the grounds of general public policy, and, 
while the book omits, as we have said, the 
breaches made in the principle in the case 
of merchant shipping, the two passages as 
to the disallowance of Acts legalizing mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister stand 
without explanation in the text, and a foot- 
note admitting that they have ‘in recent 
years been allowed ”’ is in a wholly different 
portion of the book. 

Sir Henry Jenkyns does not seem to have 
been acquainted with the history of the 
service, outside of colonies, of colonial 
forces. He names the existence of colonial 





forces as recognized in the Army Act drawn 
by him, and refers to a section which 
“enables a colonial force to serve outside 
the colony,” without making the slightest 
allusion to the service of colonial forces 
outside the colonies upon a gigantic scale 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Sir Courtenay Ibert improves the volume 
by printing a memorandum supplied by the 
Colonial Office as to colonial forces, but this 
memorandum is terribly official, and informs 
us, for example, what in the case of Canada 
‘‘His Majesty may require,” as though 
every act of the Canadian forces were not 
in practice at the absolute will of the 
Canadian Ministry of the day, whose action 
may be, and frequently is, entirely at 
variance with the wishes of the Home 
Government. 

In the case of the Channel Islands we are 
disappointed with Sir Henry Jenkyns. The 
other matters with which we have been 
dealing are new and political rather than 
legal. But the situation of the States of 
Guernsey and the States of Jersey is ancient 
and legal, and we should have expected from 
Sir Henry Jenkyns closer accuracy in dealing 
with it. His account of the government of 
the Channel Islands is unsatisfactory. Most 
important constitutional questions will arise 
in the future when the House of Commons 
seeks to censure the action of a Home Secre- 
tary in matters where he has come into con- 
flict with the wishes of theislands. There is 
nothing in this book to guide us as to how far 
he is ‘‘ responsible” to Parliament for action 
which he takes perhaps as the Secretary of 
the King, dealing with matters which have 
never been admitted to be within the control 
of the Imperial Parliament. The Channel 
Islands, as the Dukedom of Normandy, are 
attached to the Crown by a title far more 
ancient than the existence of Parliament, 
and they do not admit the authority of Par- 
liament, although they have always ad- 
mitted that of the Home Secretary acting 
for the King, subject to the consent of the 
States. Sir Henry Jenkyns alludes to, but 
does not illustrate, this fact. It is, however, 
one of the most interesting with which he 
could have dealt, and the bald statement 
provided is useless for all purposes. 

There are many other points upon which 
we should be inclined to question the value 
of the volume before us. The most curious 
fact about the Federal Council of Austral- 
asia was its inclusion of Fiji, but there 
is no reference to that inclusion and no 
definition of Australasia in the sentence 
which states that the Act of 1885 
“authorized a federation of the Austral- 
asian colonies.” The singular international 
position of Cyprus in the British constitution 
is also not explained or dealt with. There 
is a general statement that since the Ionian 
Islands became part of Greece “ there has 
not been any case of a civilized, or one 
should rather say a Christian, state under 
British protection.” But no attempt is made 
to explain what is meant by a Christian 
state. Sarawak is under British protec- 
tion, and the Rajah of Sarawak is a 
Christian of English race. Is Sarawak 
what Sir Henry Jenkyns seems to think it 
—a non-Christian state? It is like India, 
a state in which there is no special recogni- 
tion of Christianity as the religion of the 
state, but we should not be inclined to class 





it, according to the rough classification of 
our author, as a ‘non-Christian state.” 
If it is such a state, then the majority 
of British colonies are ‘ non-Christian.” 
Sir Henry Jenkyns goes further and de- 
clares that ‘‘all the protectorates which 
are now of so much importance, whether 
under the protection of the United Kingdom 
or of other states, are non-Christian.” 
What of Cuba, the curious international 
position of which is subsequent to the death 
of Sir Henry Jenkyns, but well worthy of 
examination ? 








The English Chronicle Play. By Felix E. 

Schelling. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Pror. Scxetiinc, who holds the Chair of 
English Literature in the University of 
Pennsylvania, has earned the attention 
of scholars by two admirable critical antho- 
logies, dealing respectively with the lyric 
poetry of the sixteenth and the seventeenth 
centuries. His present book belongs to a 
type more familiar to German—and there- 
fore, of course, to American—literary his- 
torians than to those of our own country. 
It marks out for itself the definite and 
limited field indicated by its title, ‘‘the his- 
tory of one of the many and various strands 
which, twisted and interwoven, form the 
brilliant and heterogeneous Elizabethan 
Drama.” And within this area it is in a 
sense exhaustive. It attempts to bring 
together, analyze, and classify roughly the 
whole material available for the chrono- 
logical study of the particular class of play 
with which it is concerned. Such a task 
naturally calls for industry and thorough- 
ness rather than for any higher literary 
qualities. The total outcome of critical con- 
clusion might easily be summed up in a page 
or two. Butit is good, useful pioneer work, 
and makes straight the path of the more 
brilliant generalizing historian who is to 
come after. 

The critical importance of the chronicle 
lay lies in the fact that it is, as Prof. 
Rchelling points out, the distinctively Eng- 
lish contribution to the cosmopolitan stock 
of Elizabethan drama—the national strain 
that blends there with Senecan tragedy on 
the one hand and Italian romance on the 
other. It is the element that appeals to the 
popular as opposed to the Court or the uni- 
versity temper. Prof. Schelling is right 
in affiliating it directly to the miracle 
plays of the medieval period. The differ- 
ence is mainly one of subject-matter, for 
which sixteenth-century nationalism suf- 
ficiently accounts. There is the same 
structure, or want of structure, for both 
miracle and chronicle play find enough 
dramatic interest for their needs in the mere 
sequence of events; and there is the same 
tendency to diversify the historic narrative 
with realistic and even farcical episodes 
drawn from contemporary popular life. 
Nym, Pistol, and Bardolph are to ‘Henry V.’ 
precisely what the sheep-stealer Mak is to 
the Towneley ‘ Pastores.’ The records of the, 
medieval stage do not, as a matter of fact, 
mention any play given in England (under 
similar conditions to the miracle plays) where 
the subject was drawn from national his- 
tory. In France there are a few examples, 
such as the annual performance of ‘The Siege 
of Orleans’ at that city. But in England 
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the only secular pageant plays known are | 
two on Robert of Sicily, performed at Lin- | 
coln in 1453 and at Chester in 1529. On | 
the other hand, the semi-dramatic pageants | 
used at royal coronations, receptions, and | 
the like often, during the fifteenth and early | 
sixteenth centuries, introduced historical side 

by side with Biblical personages ; and Prof. | 
Schelling is able to point to some little 
‘‘ May game’”’ plays on the national ballad- 
hero Robin Hood which also belong to the 
fifteenth century. About some of his other 
medizval ‘‘ forerunners” of the chronicle 
play we are less sure. If the Coventry 
‘‘Hox Tuesday” play shown to Elizabeth 
at Kenilworth in 1575 had been, as he sug- 
gests, ‘the earliest dramatic production 
fulfilling, if rudely, the conditions of a 


national historical drama,” there could | 


hardly have been the doubt which there 
was as to the historic event traditionally 
commemorated by it. To judge by Lane- 
ham’s account of the performance — Gas- 
coigne does not, although Prof. Schelling 
says he does, give an account—Prof. Ward 
is quite right in describing it as ‘‘in the 
main a mirthful representation of a fight.” 
And in fact this fight, which took place on 
hobby-horses, can only have been a semi- 
dramatic adaptation of the old folk-custom, 
well known in other places besides Coventry, 
of “hocking.” It is true, although Prof. 
Schelling does not mention it, that some 
years later, in 1591, plays on ‘The Conquest 
of the Danes’ or ‘The History of King 
Edward the Confessor’ were proposed to 
the good people of Coventry for perform- 
ance on the pageants instead of the usual 
Corpus Christi plays; but whether either 
of these pieces was actually written does 
not appear. Nor do we follow clearly 
Prof. Schelling’s attempt to find a 
national element in the various plays of 
St.George. The “ Mummers’ play” of that 
name, of which Prof. Schelling says ‘‘ two 
short specimens have been preserved,” and 
of which a list of twenty-nine extant printed 
versions lies before us, has, of course, the 
least possible to do with the miracle play 
of the same saint. The sword dance which 
lies at the root of it is old enough, but 
the archetype of the existing texts, which 
brought in St. George, can hardly be 
earlier than the seventeenth century. As 
for the miracle play itself, St. George was 
no doubt the patron saint of England, but 
nobody ever pretended that his life was 
spent in this country, and what, therefore, 
has a play on his legend to do with English 
history? In his preface Prof. Schelling 
says that Collier should be followed “ at all 
times with circumspection.” Did he exer- 
cise circumspection in borrowing from 
Collier the account of “a pageant of 
St. George of Cappadocia acted before the 
Emperor Sigismund and Henry V. on the 
former’s visit to Windsor”? If he had 
looked up Oollier’s authority—not a very 
easy thing to do, as Collier has covered his 
tracks by giving an incorrect reference— 
he would have found that what is described 
by that volatile historian as a ‘‘ pageant” 
was really a “‘soteltie,” a cake or march- 
pane designed by Henry V.’s cook for the 
Garter banquet at which Sigismund was 
entertained. 

The total number of chronicle plays re- 


‘the substitution of 





corded between the performance of ‘ Gor- 


boduc’ in 1562 and the closing of the 
theatres in 1642 is over a hundred and 
fifty. About half of these are extant. The 
type had its greatest vogue, and achieved 
its highest artistic level, in the last decade 
of the sixteenth century. The following 
passage will serve to show the general lines 
of classification and treatment on which 
Prof. Schelling proceeds :— 

‘* We have traced the growth of the earlier 
Chronicle Play to its culmination as tragedy in 
Marlowe's ‘ Edward II.,’ in Shakespeare’s plays 
on the two kings Richard, and toits glorification 
above its species in ‘King Lear’ and ‘ Mac- 
beth.’ We have seen how Shakespeare too 
reverted to the older type of the Chronicle in 
which comedy and tragedy existed side by side, 
realized in the trilogy of ‘Henry IV.’ and 
‘Henry V.’ possibilities hitherto unthought ; 
and how dramatists of the class of Heywood 
and Dekker continued the practice of the earlier 
variety of the historical play affected somewhat 
by the restraining artistic principles of Shake- 
speare but straying more commonly into 
derivative species of folk-lore and pseudo- 
history. It remains for us to consider the bio- 
graphical chronicle and the allied plays, the 
theme of which is travel and adventure, and 
then to trace to its end the main strand of 
the epical Chronicle History.” 

The usefulness of Prof. Schelling’s dis- 
sertation is much increased by the careful 
list of historical plays, with their dates of 
publication and, where possible, of pro- 
duction, which he has compiled as an 
appendix. 








Philosophy of Conduct: a Treatise of the 
Facts, Principles, and Ideals of Ethics. By 
George Trumbull Ladd. (Longmans 
& Co.) 

In describing the nature of the Moral Self, 
says the author, 
“the attempt has been made to adjust, accord- 
ing to the actual known facts, the conflicting 
claims of those who regard man’s moral life alto- 
gether as a sort of divine, and once for all 
ready-made endowment, and of those who, on 
the other hand, assume to explain morality as 
the result of a psychophysical, or an economic, 
or even a purely physiological evolution. This 
attempt has resulted in an analysis of man’s 
ethical consciousness which is, so far as I am 
aware, at the same time more thorough and 
more modern than that attempted in any similar 
treatise.” 
The claim to have produced the most 
‘‘modern” work on the subject is, of course, 
in one sense incontrovertible till the next 
ethical treatise appears. In any other 
sense the claim would be subject to defini- 
tion of the word. It is rather on the ques- 
tion as to thoroughness of analysis that we 
first join issue with Prof. Ladd, postponing 
the question about “ modernness.” Take 
the following passage from one of his intro- 
ductory chapters :— 

‘*Ts it true, in fact, that men never regard 
happy conscious states, guoad happy, as means 
to another form of good, but always as good in 
themselves-—as being, of course, good? It is 
not true in fact. For many men do frequently 
regard pleasurable states of consciousness as 
instrumental and not final goods.” 

The careful reader will here note, in the 

reason given for the negative reply to the 

query, the omission of the word guoad and 

‘“‘ pleasurable’ for 

“happy.” With such shifting of vaguely 

analyzedterms what possible advance can be 

made towards the solution of a problem that 


| impression. 





has been for ages the theme of keen and 
subtle controversy ? 

When he comes to the problem of ‘ Moral 

Freedom,’ Prof. Ladd justifiably protests 
against the notion that, because the subject 
has been so often discussed, a moral philo- 
sopher must abandon every effort to arrive 
at anything new upon it. There is always 
room at least for novelty of statement; and 
the points in dispute admit of being made 
clearer or less clear. Prof. Ladd’s method, 
however, is to set out with an appeal to the 
practical consequences of determinism; then 
to assert that the consequences cannot be 
ascertained for want of experience of them ; 
and forthwith, on the strength of other 
experience, to assert that they must be bad. 
‘‘ While the multitudes of men,’’ he says, 
‘‘are perfectly well aware of, and constantly 
take account of, the facts on which the determi- 
nistic theory relies, they do not interpret these 
facts in terms of this theory. Therefore, until 
its advocates have managed thoroughly to con- 
vince the multitude of its truthfulness, we can 
never know by experience what would be the 
practical results of the universal adoption of 
this theory. There is absolutely no chance of 
ever converting the multitudes to a scientific 
determinism. Fatalism is, however, a religious 
doctrine—generally accepted among millions of 
men ; its practical results may be subjected to 
observation, and there cannot be much doubt 
about their baleful character.” 
If experience of the wniversal adoption of a 
theory is necessary to enable us to judge of 
its consequences, then no doubt it must be 
allowed that the appeal is idle; but in that 
case why make it? Historically, however, 
it is not true that we have no means of 
judging the consequences of a very general 
adoption of one or other of the rival theories 
on the will. To leave aside all question 
about the Fatum Mahometanum — the be- 
lief in which is not entirely unfruitful 
of virtues —Calvinistic Puritanism, like 
Stoicism, is, in strict scientific definition, 
determinist and not fatalist. Oo the other 
hand, undetermined free-will has been the 
favourite doctrine of the Jesuits. Both the 
Jesuits and the Calvinistic theologians had 
popular influence and success over a certain 
range; and in history the two types of 
character produced have left a traditional 
Are we then to infer that in 
the New England professor's version of 
history the Puritans are associated with 
moral laxity and the Jesuits with moral 
austerity ? 

Thig is, of course, an argumentum ad 
hominem, but, whatever the explanation 
may be, Prof. Ladd displays, in other parts 
of his book also, a special sympathy, which 
may be unconscious, with the forms of 
authoritative religion that make free-will 
an important part of their official creed. 
He has a plea, for example, on behalf of 
the religious orders in France and in the 
newly acquired territory of the United States, 
putting the case as that of a contest 
between ‘spiritual authority,” on the one 
side, and, on the other side, the mere rule of 
“blood and iron.” And in maintaining, 
as he does, that no one can “live the 
virtuous life’ in Europe or America while 
keeping free from the prevalent religious 
ideas and practices, he points especially to 
Russia as one illustration of his thesis that 
morality depends on religion. ‘In Russia 
at the present time,” he says, 
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eS 
“it isa pious devotion, showing itself in mani- 
fold forms of conduct, of suffering and of self- 
denial toward the ‘ Holy Church’ and the Czar, 
the ruler and father of his people, which holds 
the social structure compacted together,” 

Such a deliverance, we cannot help 
remarking, might be approved by the 
Procurator of the Holy Synod. 

It is not surprising shortly after a passage 
like this to meet with an assertion of ‘‘ the 
irrationality — not to say foolishness — of 
voluntarily subjecting oneself to a mere 
impersonal law, removed from all concrete 

ersonal interests,” nor yet that about a 
laniesd pages before we should have been 
told that the ultimately rational question 
for ethics is whether there is a supernatural 
sanction for moral conduct. It is in this 
question, says Prof. Ladd, that ‘the multi- 
tudes of common men are truly interested.” 
What the ordinary man asks, and is right 
in asking, is :— 

‘‘ Whence come the sanctions of the so-called 

moral laws, and who is going to enforce those 
sanctions, if I can manage to disobey and to 
escape my fellow men, or even to profit by dis- 
obedience? Who but a lot of impracticable 
theorists issues the demand that I shall do what 
I do not want to do?” 
It seems to us that this is as conspicuously 
an injustice to ‘the multitudes of common 
men,’ who have, as a matter of historical 
fact, been fired to devotion by causes un- 
sanctioned by hopes of heaven or fears of 
hell, as it is a deviation from the position 
either of Plato or of Kant. To use the one 
appropriate and sufficient word in the case, 
the whole contention is thoroughly ob- 
scurantist. 

This does not in the least imply that 
ethics have no relation to metaphysics or to 
religion. The relation, we hold, has been 
wrongly stated. Though of course not a 
study that can be pursued in isolation from 
general philosophy, ethics have still a real 
“autonomy” inconsistent with Prof. Ladd’s 
view that they are dependent on religion. 
In the course of the treatise, we willingly 
allow, he says many of the sensible things 
that might be said by any one from the 
various points of view—Intuitionist, Utili- 
tarian, or Kantian “ Rigorist ”—all recog- 
nized by him in moderation. As a treatise 
on the ‘ Philosophy of Conduct,’ however, 
the whole is incurably vitiated by its 
doctrine of ‘theological heteronomy,” to 
use the technical phrase. If we were asked 
to give a definition of genuinely modern— 
as opposed not, of course, to ancient, but 
to medizeval—ethics, we should select the 
absence of this character and the presence 
of its contrary. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Woodside Farm. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
(Duckworth & Co.) 
In ‘ Woodside Farm’ Mrs. Clifford makes 
more than one excursion into the inner 
nature and working of different types of 
humanity. The farm is in itself a delight- 
ful study of a mellow old house and an 
alluring garden placed ‘‘ somewhere” 
among the pleasant hills of Surrey. The 
farm has been a family possession for over 
two hundred years, being handed on from 
mother to daughter for many generations. 
Mrs. Barton (its mistress when the story 








opens) is also mellow —a widow, half 
way through the thirties—of a serene and 
comely aspect. Though not herself the 
heroine, she plays an interesting and im- 
portant part in the fortunes of the tale. 
Her calm but constantly increasing affection 
for her unknown lodger, the scholarly and 
unambitious son of Lord Eastleigh, is plea- 
santly and reticently depicted. The widow 
and her one child (a sour psalm-singing girl 
of twelve) are entertaining unawares a real 
live ‘‘ Honourable.” He has dropped the 
prefix along with some less trifling matters. 
Religious convictions, or want of them, have 
arrested his career as a clergyman, and he 
has abandoned his post there and in the 
world at large. When Vincent asks the 
widow to marry him she responds to his 
proposals with simple dignity and goodwill. 
Her innate common sense and right feeling 
seem born of generations of quiet country 
living and are the basis of her being. 
Their one daughter Margaret grows up into 
a charming womanhood, but is in some 
ways out of key with her surroundings, 
though never out of key with the mother. 
Presently worldlings are introduced, and 
the quality of the book is thereby altered. 
London houses and people and scenes and 
their small intrigues and affectations are 
made to fit into the lives of the quiet Wood- 
side dwellers. Some of these people and 
their talk are cleverly conveyed, but they 
are not altogether satisfactory. 


The Rescue. By Aune Douglas Sedgwick. 
(Murray.) 
‘Tue Rescvun’ is certainly not commonplace, 
though it is perhaps a little broken-winged, 
and in some places less effectual than in 
others. Madame Clara Vicaud, an English- 
woman, aged forty-seven when the story 
begins, is the heroine. In spite of her age 
—partly, perhaps, because of it—she is an 
interesting and arresting figure. Eustace 
Damier, the hero, aged thirty or there- 
abouts, makes her acquaintance by means 
of a photograph. He discovers it, twenty- 
seven years after it has been taken, in an 
old album belonging to a friend of his 
mother. It represents Madame Vicaud 
when, as Clara Chaufrey, she made her 
brilliant apparition at the Tuileries habited 
in the mode of the Second Empire. Eustace 
Damier, who is almost of another epoch, 
finds the portrait full of a curious signifi- 
cance. He is a fastidious and rather melan- 
choly youth, a convinced idealist and a 
seeker after delicate impressions. The face, 
belonging to a past not his own, fascinates 
him with its peculiar grace. He begins to 
fancy that the eyes gaze at him with a mute 
appeal, that the whole enchanting face of 
the girl in the old-fashioned drees has a 
word for him only. The dividing years 
attract instead of repelling this déswuvré but 
most chivalrous youth. When his friend 
Mrs. Mostyn tells him the past history of 
the portrait and confesses her ignorance 
of the sitter’s present fate it only deepens 
and strengthens the impression. He begs 
for the picture, and its constant companion- 
ship increasingly stimulates his imagina- 
tion and his vague aspiration. It is as 
though the unknown, with her lovely lips 
and haunting eyes, strove to speak, to ask 
for help and sympathy, while he feels that 





he already loves, pities, understands. It is 
the sort of material Mr. Henry James 
might be imagined as treating in one of his 
short stories. The author has herself given 
it some of the delicate and competent 
handling such a theme demands. When 
Eustace is presently brought face to face 
with the lady of the portrait and her pre- 
sent difficulties and past tragedy, his senti- 
ment of high -souled devotion is only 
increased. No more explicit statement of 
the nature and facts of the story need be 
added. It involves some curious character- 
drawing and some uncommon situations. In 
spite of a not very clever construction the 
book is intrinsically if not conventionally 
clever and readable. 

The Great “‘ Push” Experiment. By Ambrose 

Pratt. (Grant Richards.) 

Tue number of novels at present being 
issued from the press is very great, and the 
critical student is bound to admit that the 
characteristic most common to them is 
triviality. There is very little ‘‘to’’ them, 
as the Americans say. Too many of them 
beer the stamp of the machine-made, shoddy 
article, which is turned out rapidly and in 
great numbers to catch a ready sale. 
Regarding this sort of tinselled emptiness 
as the most prevalent fault in fiction, 
the critic should accord willing and 
serious consideration to those books which, 
whatever their demerits, have in them a 
goodly share of the stuff of which books 
should be made. ‘This the present reviewer 
has been most pleased to do in the case 
of ‘The Great ‘“‘ Push” Experiment.’ One 
result of his study of the book has been 
that his notes record faults on nearly every 
page: faults of taste, faults of judgment, 
faults in matter and manner, and even 
grammatical errors of the crudest sort. 
The very preface, if the author will permit 
us to say 80, is in the worst of taste; for 
wliy, in asserting the fidelity to life of his 
own work, should a writer cast a slur upon 
‘‘ most of those which profess to be founded 
on fact” ? But the more important point is 
this, the book is not at all trivial; it isa 
‘‘full”” book ; and, whatever may be said 
of its manner, its matter is such as to lend 
importance to it. 

‘©All Australian capital cities are infested 
with criminal secret societies called ‘ pushes,’ 
whose members murder and commit lesser 
felonies, for the most part with impunity, 
terrorise both police and private citizens with 
whom they come in conflict, and play a not un- 
important part in the political arena of the 
community, exactly in the manner I have 
narrated.” 

The above extract from Mr. Pratt’s preface 
indicates the scope of his story. The book 
is as full of horror and painful brutality as 
‘For the Term of his Natural Life,’ and 
there are many passages in it which the 
ordinarily sensitive man will be unable to 
read without a strong sense of nausea. 
Still, it was essential to the story that 
disgusting scenes should be presented, and 
presented they are, but with decency. 
There is nothing pandering or wilful about 
any of these pages, and the author 
obviously writes with sincere conviction. 
The present reviewer is of opinion that an 
ardent nature has led the author into occa- 
sional exaggeration in his pictures of the 
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doings of Sydney larrikins, and more 
notably in his pictures of Sydney society. 
But it is only the truth that is exaggerated ; 
there is no fundamental misconception. 
During his residence in the colonies the 
reviewer has often witnessed breaches of 
good manners at Government House func- 
tions, but he declines to credit that the 
whole of the guests at a Government House 
ball could ever be tarred justly with the 
brush that Mr. Pratt uses in chap. xviii. 
The Bulletin is ‘smart,’ but it is not at all 
a ‘society paper.” Larrikins may call the 
University of Sydney the ‘‘ Uni.,” but the 
reviewer doubts if Mr. Pratt has heard the 
extraordinary contraction used by society 
men at a dinner party. ‘‘ Her awful burden 
weighed upon her less heavily.....and yet 
the most abandoned woman is supposed to 
be more sensitive than any man.” This 
is simply an incorrect statement ; not at all 
an important matter, truly, but noticed 
here because it is an example of the 
sort of exaggeration which, whilst it does 
not rob this story of its rugged strength, 
does detract from its serious value as a docu- 
mentary picture of strange phases of life. 
The writer shows intimate knowledge of 
Sydney, but is he correct in calling Double 
Bay the most fashionable residential quarter 
of the capital ; and were cable trams running 
in King Street at the period of his story, 
shortly after the great maritime strike? If 
Mr. Pratt’s hero, like the rest of his ‘‘ prin- 
cipal characters,” is ‘drawn from life,” he 
stands convicted of a very grave offence in 
refraining to use the power in his hands 
of utterly destroying, as a “push,” a 
more dastardly set of scoundrels than the 
reviewer heard talk of in the course of his 
own inquiries in this direction, pursued some 
ten years ago in Sydney and Melbourne. 
This book should be read, particularly by 
those who have any interest in the great 
Commonwealth of the Pacific. 


Michael Ferrier. By E. Frances Poynter. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Tus is a well-written novel, and has much 
that is attractive about it in point of style 
and good taste. The plot, we grant, is 
slight, and the main incident on which the 
plot turns could hardly have remained un- 
discovered for many hours. Still, the book 
is worth reading if only to make the 
acquaintance of the heroine’s lady - com- 
panion and protectress, a singularly attrac- 
tive and well-drawn character. Mr. Mills, 
too, the self-complacent politician, is good, 
and the necessary touch of comedy in rather 
a gloomy story is well supplied by the 
letters of the absentee father. The novel 
does not aim very high, but is decidedly 
good of its kind. 


A Girl of the Multitude. By the Author of 
‘The Letters of her Mother to Eliza- 
beth.’ (Fisher Unwin.) 

‘A Girt or tHE MuttitvpE’ has for its 

scene the days of the great Terror. Its 

pseudonymous writer shows a certain power 
of visualizing the past. ‘‘ The shapes arise” ; 
in other words, the terrible inhabitants of 
the Faubourg St. Antoine and the vile 
abodes that sheltered them are called into 
an illusory being. The girl heroine is not 
entirely fictitious, but a development of one 





of the minor characters mentioned in 


memoirs of the time. The little name- 
less waif (the name of Eglée is given 


to her later) belongs to the lowest 
dregs of the people. As she grows 
older she snatches a scanty subsist- 


ence by plying more or less question- 
able occupations in the Quartier. Even 
now, after the operations of the Citizen 
King, and later of Baron Haussmann, marks 
of past crime and wretchedness may still be 
traced on the squalid faces of people and 
houses in the seething neighbourhood. In 
the days of Eglée it was, of course, the 
centre and hotbed of the worst passions of 
humanity. In spite of such surroundings, 
Eglée becomes an ardent lover of the 
aristocrats, and especially of the unfortunate 
queen. The girl’s foster-brother, who is 
also her lover, having grown ambitious of 
finer clothing and softer living, becomes 
a lackey in the service of the elegant 
D’Amboise, of the Faubourg St. Germain. 
In this way she has glimpses of a brighter 
world, and even sees the queen. The 
book presents a strong picture of the terror, 
hatred, and suspicion of the times, though 
the writing is unequal. 








SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


WRITING in 1844, the late Lieut.-Col. Peter 
Hawker remarked on the propriety of condens- 
ing his work on shooting by the omission of 
worn-out subjects, useless anecdotes, and other 
extraneous matter. ‘‘ So much, indeed,’’ says 
the colonel, ‘‘has been published, by more 
able writers, on field sports of every descrip- 
tion, that little remains to be said on the 
subject.’’ What would he have said now if 
called on to read the literature of the gun, in 
which, for the most part, instead of condensa- 
tion by an expert, expansion, more or less 
legitimate, is the prevailing feature in volumes 
written by authors remarkable for versatility 
rather than originality ? There isa sufficient 
excuse for occasional new books on guns and 
shooting in the changes which are intro- 
duced; and so long as a demand for them 
exists supply is inevitable. Mr. Alexander 
Innes Shand, in Shooting (Dent & Co.), a 
volume of the ‘‘ Haddon Hall Library,’’ pleads 
that the theme is inexhaustible, and that 
great indulgence is extended to writers on 
the subject. That is so, undoubtedly, and the 
lenity is sometimes overdone. But sports- 
men, as a rule, are not severe critics of the 
manner or style in which instruction or amuse- 
ment is conveyed, provided that both are good 
of their kind. They will pass quickly over a 
great deal that is introduced into the subject 
of shooting, such as :— 

“ Wander through it where you will, youcan hardly 
go far astray, for it is a passion that irresistibly 
appeals to the Briton. Itis idle to argue as to the 
inhumanity of field sports, for the instinct is in- 
eradicable in all manly races. Providence would 
never have implanted it, had it clashed with the 
conscience. Bacon has told us that travel is a part 
of education. We may go further as to field sports, 
ae say that in themselves they are a manly educa- 

10n. 

And much more of the same sort which Col. 
Hawker would have classed as extraneous. 
Sportsmen will turn from this, possibly in their 
simplicity doubting whether their lack of 
appreciation may not be a defect in their 
education or capacity, and will here and there 
light on passages which command their 
respect. Such, for example, are the remarks 
on dangerous shots. Mr. Shand very properly 
says :— 

**Many hosts are criminally indiscriminate in 
their invitations......Only steady guns should accom- 
pany the beaters. Except when they can shoot 





clear of the undergrowth, they must never fire 
back ; and when the beaters are closing in upon a 
warn corner ‘ Cease firing inwards’ should be the 
word of command.” 

Again :— 

“A chief secret in successful shooting is silence, 

The keeper who carries a dog-call when out on 
serious business should be summarily sent to the. 
right-about.” 
This seems rather drastic, but sport has often 
been spoilt hopelessly by incessant and un- 
necessarily loud whistling. A dog, unless 
deaf, can hear a quiet whistle a long way off, 
and if he does not obey, the master can apply 
a suitable remedy ; instead of this, a powerful 
dog-whistle is produced and blown with vigour 
commensurate with the loss of temper, the 
result being that the game takes the hint and 
departs in safety. Of this stupidity masters, 
with a favourite retriever which they imagine 
they are training, are more often guilty than 
keepers. On the subject of lunch, a much 
more important matter than many imagine, 
Mr. Shand is a reasonable guide —a line 
should be drawn between discomfort and 
excessive luxury. Where possible it should 
be eaten under cover; if the lodge or 
mansion is not available, a farmhouse 
generally is, and when sportsmen are on the 
terms they should be with farmers they 
will find a pleasant welcome and every 
needful comfort. About driving and driven 
game the author is scarcely up to date. He 
is correct in saying that with increasing bags. 
the head of game increases, but he does not 
clearly credit driving, to which it is mainly 
due, with the result. With grouse, for instance, 
it has a marvellous effect on the yield of the 
moor; not merely because old cocks run a fair 
chance of being killed, but chiefly because 
of the thorough mixing of stock, which results 
in prolific breeding. There are not many 
errors or misprints in the volume, but the 
author’s attention may be invited to the fol- 
lowing :—p. 3, ‘‘ the wild warfare we are ever 
urging,’’ waging is probably meant unless the 
author follows a Latin turn of phrase; p. 7, 
‘“‘the foaming speat’’—spate, adopted into 
English, is usually so pronounced and spelt ; 
p. 68, ‘‘double guns’’ for a pair of guns: a 
double gun meansa gun with two barrels; p. 216, 
‘*eockeril’’ for cockerel. On p. 272 we are 
invited to mark the gannet emerge after its 
dive with a herring clutched in its claws. 
This would surely be a remarkable sight. 
Waterbirds, whether swimmers or divers, 
catch and carry their prey in their beaks, 
their feet being adapted for swimming, and not, 
like those of the Raptores, for seizing. The 
volume is handy, and furnished with good 
illustrations ; the head and tail pieces of chap- 
ters are in most cases excellent, and deserve: 
commendation. 

Sir George Douglas’s Diversions of a 
Country Gentleman (Hodder & Stoughton) are: 
reprints of articles connected with country 
life and sport, specially in and about the 
borderland of England and Scotland, than 
which no part of the kingdom is richer in 
tradition. The titles of some of the 
articles, forming as they do a good guide 
to their contents, are quoted:—‘ An Old 
House and its Last Occupant,’ ‘A Scottish 
Lady of the Old School,’ ‘Sport and Medita- 
tion on a Loch,’ ‘ Carting the Beehives,’ ‘ Eel 
Spearing,’ ‘Reminiscences of Poachers,’ ‘ On 
Classic Ground in Cumberland,’ ‘A Motor- 
Car on Border Roads,’ ‘A Shepherd’s Fox- 
Hunt,’ and so on. Curiously enough, of the 
first and second articles named, the writer 
has some knowledge both of the Scottish lady 
(the late Lady John Scott of Spottiswoode) 
and of the dominie who well knew her lady- 
ship’s Jacobite inclination, ; 

“ i at the school examinationinevery 
aoa py poe of his middle division 
would be called on to recite ‘Charles Edward at 
Versailles, from Aytoun'’s ‘Lays of the Scottish 
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Cavaliers,’ which they did in slow and distinct tones. 
As they proceeded her ladyship’s interest would 
increase until they reached the verses beginning— 

Let me feel the breezes blowing 

Fresh along the mountain side! 

Let me see the purple heather, 

Let me hear the thundering tide, 


at which point she has been seen to leave her seat 
and beat time with her walking stick to the rise and 
fall of the reciter’s voice, at the same time giving 
vent to her emotion by murmuring to herself the 
words, ‘ Poor Charlie!’ ‘Dear Charlie!’ ‘My own 
dear young Chevalier !’” 

Lady John Scott was a curious character, 
kind, good, and brave, loving the old wivs 
and detesting the new, a writer of songs, - 
best known being ‘ Annie Laurie,’ of which 
she composed the air and remodelled the words. 
The articles are all readable, which is by no 
means faint praise, for work of this sort turned 
out for dailies or weeklies will often not bear 
reprinting, and, indeed, here and there traces 
are to be found of a superfine style which 
might with advantage be compressed. On the 
other hand, passages will be found full of 
merit and true feeling, such as the death scene 
of Jimmy Martin the poacher :— 

“ Jimmy’s end was of a piece with his life, and 
did it nodishonour. He died, I regret to say, in the 
poorhouse; but the evening before his death he 
gathered a few of the inmates about him and treated 
them to his famous rendering of a song which had 
always been a favourite with him, and which in 
better days he must have sung many hundreds of 
times in the local public-houses. It was James 
Ballantine’s well-known ditty, which begins— 


Confide ye aye in Providence, for Providence is kind, 
An’ bear ye a’ life’s changes wi’ a calm an’ tranquil mind, 


and which has for refrain the truly poetical line or 
adage— 

For ilka blade o’ grass keps its ain drap o’ dew.” 
Wherein is summed up much sound philo- 
sophy. 

Experts or students, or owners and ex- 
porters and handlers of horses, and dealers in 
horseflesh are the sort of persons to whom 
such a book as Horses on Board Ship, by 
Capt. Horace Hayes (Hurst & Blackett), 
especially appeals; ordinary readers are not 
likely to care very much about it, as being far 
too technical. The object of the little work is 
professedly to offer a guide for the manage- 
ment of horses intended for shipment, and, to 
judge from what one knows about Capt. Hayes 
and his writings, one would be inclined to 
think that nobody could be more competent 
than he for such a task. However, he appa- 
rently is a modest, not to say a diffident man; 
his short preface states that, although he had 
accomplished many voyages with horses, he 
had never been in charge of more than some 
half a dozen at a time, and therefore did not 
feel himself sufficiently equipped for his long- 
cherished purpose of writing such a book as 
he has now published, after having been the 
veterinary superintendent of 498 remounts on 
one occasion, and of 248 on another, during 
the passage from England to South Africa. 
Here peeps out, one would say, the main pur- 
pose of the publication, for the little volume 
reminds one of what has been said as to the 
proper construction of an epigram, whereof 
“‘the sting should be left in the tail.’’ There 
are but 266 pages, inclusive of some two dozen 
full-page illustrations, in accordance with the 
law of the bee and the epigram, so far as 
“‘littleness’’ is concerned, and they are 
devoted almost entirely to technical and pro- 
fessional matters, and then comes “the tail,’’ 
reaching to some five-and-twenty pages, con- 
taining the ‘‘sting’’ in the shape of some 
strictures upon the ‘War Office and Horse 
Transport,’ and things appertaining thereto. 
With those strictures, their justice or injus- 
tice, this is not the place to deal, but it were 
well that they should be read. The index, by 
the way, brings the number of pages up to 
271; but as the print throughout is pretty 
large and the spacing is liberal, what was said 
about the “‘littleness’’ is not affected thereby. 
Capt. Hayes, apparently, has nothing to say 





about the effect of mal de mer on horses. But 
that they do suffer from that malady, notwith- 
standing their inability to do as men do in 
the circumstances—and suffer perhaps more 
on that very account — is pretty certain, 
and a French thoroughbred mare, called 
Gabrielle d’Estrées, of high lineage and of 
great reputation, was supposed to have died 
therefrom about 1863. 


Thoroughbred, by Francis Dodsworth, and 
From Downs to Shires, by R. Alwyn, being two 
little volumes issued by the same publishers 
(Treherne & Co.), and dealing with pretty 
much the same subjects, among which horse- 
flesh, hunting, and love and marriage are 
prominent, may be put together with con- 
venience and propriety. Each volume con- 
tains what the Lord Chancellor might call 
‘*a sort of’’ story, very slight in texture and 
not particularly interesting, but full of good 
feeling, unexceptionable in moral tone, 
redolent of fresh air, and suggestive of 
healthy exercise and a liking for manly sport. 
‘Thoroughbred,’ which commences in some- 
what tiresome fashion, improves as the nar- 
rative progresses, and ends most pathetically, 
but, as the writer is conscious, yet unabashed 
withal, a little blasphemously, after one or 
two pretty scenes and a few pages of credit- 
able writing. The story resolves itself into a 
memoir of a thoroughbred hunter, Bucephalus 
by name, a talking horse, a wonderful creature, 
whose acquirements are represented by the 
writer, playfully interpreting into language 
what the animal is supposed to think 
from time to time. The incidents are 
mainly runs with hounds, a_ point-to- 
point steeplechase, a well-described child’s 
riding-lesson, and a generous but suicidal 
gallop to save a dear life. The other story 
treats pleasantly of the contrast between the 
hunting on the Downs and in the Shires, 
introducing the reader to some nice people of 
both sexes and to a villain, whose villainy, 
however, seems to be a somewhat gratuitous 
attribution, which comes upon one with a 
sudden shock. For the man has shown no pre- 
monitory symptoms of scoundrelism, though 
it must be owned that, if he had the makings 
of a scoundrel in him, the ingenuous young 
wife could not have adopted very well a 
course more likely to develope them. 








TRANSLATIONS. 


The Lady of the Camellias. Translated from 
the French of Alexandre Dumas the younger. 
With a Critical Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 
(Heinemann.)—We are so accustomed to think 
of Dumas fils as a dramatist rather than a 
novelist that one is a little surprised to meet 
with his name among the twelve authors whom 
Mr. Gosse has included in his ‘‘ Century of 
French Romance.’’ Yet ‘The Lady of the 
Camellias’ is in its way a finer work than the 
well-known play in which we have all been 
thrilled by the marvellous art of the Bernhardt 
or the Duse. The story is a little too senti- 
mental for the ‘‘three dimensions’’ of the 
stage, to a modern taste, and in these days its 
theme, the rehabilitation of the fille de joie, is 
as old-fashioned as the garments of Louis 
Philippe. In a novel these drawbacks are less 
striking, and Marguerite Gautier is likely to 
live in literature almost as long as Manon 
Lescaut. In his admirable introduction Mr. 
Gosse, writing with his familiar lucidity and 
good sense, says all that need be said on the 
story and its relation to Dumas’s work at 
large. One cannot quite agree with him when 
he describes the author of ‘ Francillon’ as ‘‘ the 
only modern French dramatist fit to be men- 
tioned in the same hour with Moliére.’’ Surely 
he forgets Emile Augier, whose ‘Fils de 
Giboyer’ and ‘Gendre de M. Poirier’ are at 
least as well worthy of being placed next to 
‘Le Misanthrope’ and ‘L’Avare’ as any of 





Dumas’s works. And in another vein—that of 
Scapin and Georges Dandin—Moliére has been 
approached more closely by the exhilarating 
Labiche than he ever was by Dumas fils, 
However, this is a matter of opinion, and Mr. 
Gosse has ample justification for holding his 
own. One has a better quarrel with him on 
the score of the numerous errors which he has 
allowed to creep into his preface, probably 
through careless correction of proofs, for 
nobody supposes that he would consciously 
misquote Tennyson and Coventry Patmore, or 
speak of ‘Tristan de Roux,’ ‘La Bijou de la 
Reine,’ or ‘Le Question du Divorce,’ It is 
hardly exact to include ‘Le Supplice d’une 
Femme’ among Dumas’s plays, with no refer- 
ence to the part which M. Emile de Girardin 
played in the invention of that once famous 
piece. The translation is admirably done, 
and reads like an original. 

Mauprat. Translated from the French of 

George Sand by Stanley Young. With a 
Critical Introduction by John Oliver Hobbes. 
(Heinemann.) — The third volume in Mr. 
Gosse’s ‘‘ Century of French Romance’”’ repre- 
sents George Sand by one of her novels which, 
while by no means the most characteristic, has 
the recommendation of coming with great fresh- 
ness to the average Englishreader. It is true 
that ‘Mauprat’ is one of the three or four 
books which Matthew Arnold thought sufficient 
to display 
“all the principal elements of their author’s 
strain: the cry of agony and revolt, the trust 
in nature and beauty, the aspiration towards a 
purged and renewed human society.” 
No doubt ‘ Consuelo,’ which posterity is grow- 
ing more and more inclined to place on a level 
beyond all the rest of its author’s novels, was 
too long and too well known to be chosen. 
George Sand’s most perfect bits of literary art 
—the three stories of rustic life: ‘La Petite 
Fadette,’ ‘La Mare au Diable,’ and ‘ Fran- 
cois le Champi’—might have made a most 
charming volume, but Mrs. Craigie, who con- 
tributes an admirable preface to this volume, 
expressly bars them as not representative of 
their author :— 

“Her brilliant powers of analysis, the intellectual 

atmosphere with which she surrounds the more 
complex characters in her longer romances, are 
entirely put aside, and we are given instead a series 
of pictures and dialogues in what has been called 
the ‘ purely objective style’; so pure in its objec- 
tivity and detachment that it would be hard for any 
one to decide from internal evidence that they were 
in reality her own composition.” 
The choice of ‘Mauprat’ has a great deal to 
recommend it, after all, and we shall be glad 
if it stirs up so strong a revival of interest in 
this ‘‘ large-brained woman and large-hearted 
man ’’ as to cause a demand for further trans- 
lations from her. George Sand’s reputation 
has suffered from the very mass and spon- 
taneity of her work. ‘‘ Posterity,’’ as Arnold 
says, ‘‘alarmed at the rate at which its lite- 
rary baggage grows upon it, always seeks to 
throw away as much as it can, as much as it 
dares—everything but masterpieces.’’ We find 
it impossible to believe that the entire work 
of writers so business-like and prolific as 
George Sand or Anthony Trollope can be 
worth keeping, and we are too apt to reject 
the lot rather than be at the trouble of making 
a selection. Yet the work is well worth doing, 
and we are always grateful to the editors who 
will undertake it. George Sand is particu- 
larly worth reviving in this way, for her 
‘‘pneculiar fascination,’’ as Mrs. Craigie 
expounds it, is just what we need at present. 
Mr. Young’s translation is very well done, 
and one must not forget to praise the concise 
but adequate biographical note of Mr. Gosse 
and M. Octave Uzanne’s interesting excursus 
on the portraits of George Sand, eleven of 
which are here reproduced. 

The Story of a Child. Translated from the 
French of Pierre Loti by Caroline F. Smith. 
(Boston, U.S., Birchard & Co.)—There are few 
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more charming contributions to the psycho- 
logy of childhood than M. Julien Viaud’s semi- 
autobiographic romance of his own first years. 
It is more akin to the opening chapters of Du 
Maurier’s ‘ Peter Ibbetson ’ than to any other 
English book that we can recall. It _has 
nothing in common with such a novelist’s 
autobiography as Dickens gave us in ‘ David 
Copperfield,’ or Daudet in ‘Le Petit Chose.’ 
As the preface by Mr. Edward Howard Griggs 
observes :— 

“There is hardly a fact in the book. It tells not 

what the child did or what was done to him, but 
what he felt, thought, dreamed. A record of im- 
pressions through the dim years of awakening, it 
reveals a peculiar and subtle type of personality 
most necessary to understand. All that Loti is and 
has been is gathered up and foreshadowed in the 
child. Exquisite sensitiveness to impressions 
whether of body or soul, the egotism of a nature 
much occupied with its own subjective feelings, a 
being atune in response to the haunting melody of 
the sunset, and the vague mystery of the seas, a 
subtle melancholy that comes from the predomi- 
nance of feeling over masculine power of action, 
leading one to drift like Francesca with the winds of 
emotion, terrible or sweet, rather than to fix the 
tide of the universe in the centre of a forceful deed 
—all these qualities are in the dreams of the child 
as in the life of the man.” 
The translator has happily succeeded in the 
difficult task of catching the charm of M. 
Viaud’s peculiar style, and the book will be 
read with pleasure by all who can interest 
themselves in the ‘‘ long, long thoughts’’ of 
Breton boyhood. 


The Fourth Estate. Translated by Rachel 
Challice from the Spanish of R. Pallacio Valdes. 
(Grant Richards.)—The curtain rises in the 
first chapter, but the ‘‘ Fourth Estate”’ is not 
mentioned till the eighth. Even when the 
small town of Sario has a newspaper nothing 
occurs to give special interest to the story. 
The real interest is the love of two sisters for 
the same man, and, though some of the inci- 
dents resemble those which Sejior Valdes has 
turned to account in other works, yet they 
are set forth here in an attractive fashion. 
The story has the not uncommon disadvantage 
of being obvious from the outset, and all the 
love-making and love-breaking yields in fasci- 
nation to that of the lives of the principal 
people in Sario. The rich merchant who has 
made a fortune by importing codfish, and 
occupies his leisure by making wooden tooth- 
picks and writing letters to the press, is a 
portrait drawn from the life, while that of the 
alealde, who has a high opinion of himself and 
magnifies his office, even after too free indul- 
gence in wine, has an equal air of verisimilitude. 
The English version is readable, despite some 
phrases which are peculiar, such as the remark 
that the alealde’s clerk, when his master turned 
his back, ‘‘ put up his thumb and made a long 
nose at him.’’ Gabino Marza’s voice is said 
to be shrill ‘‘ when he was at all agitated ’’— 
the right word being ‘‘excited.’”’ A rage 
for speculation, continuing even when 
‘‘dampened ’’ by failure, is awkward, while 
‘‘putta-percha plaisters’’ as a cure for 
headache are strange. 


Tales from Gorky. Translated from the Rus- 
sian, with Biographical Notice of the Author, 
by R. Nisbet Bain. (Jarrold & Sons.)— 
Twenty-six Men and a Girl. Translated from 
the Russian by Emily Jakowleff and Dora B. 
Montefiore. With Introduction by Edward 
Garnett. (Duckworth & Co.) — Maxim 
Gorky is becoming the most popular of Russian 
novelists in this country, and seems to have 
eclipsed Chekhov, about whom we were begin- 
ning to hear a good deal. Mr. Nisbet Bain, 
who is the very doyen of Russian translators, 
appears in the field with a selection to which 
he has appended a good life of the poet, con- 
taining some useful information about him. 
Mr. Garnett has also a sensible introduction 
to the tales translated by Mesdames Jakowleff 
and Montefiore, Two of the stories in the 





collections are identical. We have compared 
the versions, and consider them in both cases 
well executed. We think that Mr. Garnett 
speaks truly when he says that in our author 
‘*we find no circulating-library ‘ aristocratic ’ 
emotions to admire and no up-to-date Puritanic 
eroticism to smile at.’’ Writers like Gorky 
are at the opposite pole to the schools of such 
authors as Bulwer Lytton and Disraeli, with 
the accompaniment of dukes, silver candle- 
sticks, wax-lights, and Axminster carpets. It 
is just as in the poetical world, folk-songs, 
poems in dialect, even cockney slang, and the 
amorphous productions of Walt Whitman have 
been therapeutics for drawing-room lyrics. 
Art wishes us to take interest in real life, 
and the intense realism of Russian art comes 
out nowhere more than in Gorky; even if 
we do not always find his art lovable, it is 
medicinal. He has great powers of descrip- 
tion; we see, as Gibbon said of Mohammed, 
that ‘‘the book of nature and man lies open 
before him,’’ although he has followed humble 
callings. In the ‘Steppe’ we find him asso- 
ciating with criminals. The story of the 
‘Twenty-six Men and a Girl’—to take the 
title from the smaller book of selections—tells 
of the misery inflicted upon the wretched 
proletariat working for a master-baker and 
how a young girl named Tanya was their sun- 
shine. ‘;Chelkash’ is the taleof a smuggler and 
is fullof picturesque power—as in descriptions 
of the sea and the quays where the men work. 
There is a terrible struggle between Chelkash 
and a peasant named Gabriel at the end of the 
story, in which Gorky shows unusual power. 
This striking production is included in both the 
works under notice. Wehave already alluded 
to the main facts of the life of Alexis Peshkoff 
(to give the author his real name) in a previous 
article. We hope that these volumes, which 
both show signs of careful preparation at the 
hands of the translators, will find many readers 
in England. 


The God Seeker. By Peter Rosegger. 
Translated by Frances E. Skinner. (Putnam’s 
Sons.)—‘ The God Seeker,’ the second of 
Rosegger’s three greatest romances, is a 
sombre story, based on historical facts, of 
what took place in a little Styrian village 
some four centuries ago. The priest of Trawies 
is murdered because of his cruel and iniquitous 
conduct ; the inhabitants refuse to betray the 
author of the deed; the entire community is 
thereupon outlawed and excommunicated by 
the Church, and the consequent sufferings and 
struggles of the Trawiesers make the subject 
and point the moral of the book. Thus we 
move in an atmosphere of crime and unrest, 
through which the brighter aspects of peaceful 
country life are rarely discerned; we think, 
indeed, that this gloom is alittle exaggerated ; 
the heaping up of horrors becomes oppressive 
and is apt to produce the effect of unreality, 
and more than once a modern touch strikes us 
as discordant. But in spite of such blemishes 
the book has that “‘ruddy drop of human 
blood ’’ which redeems and glorifies every- 
thing; the deep earnestness of the writer is 
unmistakable, and here and there we come 
upon little bits of description which make us 
understand how Rosegger has won from his 
countrymen the title of ‘‘ Styria on two legs.’’ 
The translation, except for an occasionally 
awkward turn of sentence which recalls the 
German order of the words, maintains a very 
high level of excellence. 


The Knights of the Cross: an Historical 
Romance. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. (Sands 
& Co.)—No other story by the great Polish 
novelist has enjoyed in England anything 
like the popularity of ‘Quo Vadis?’ and ‘The 
Knights of the Cross’ is little likely to do so. 
This romance deals with Polish life about the 
end of the fourteenth century, and is mainly 
concerned with the fortunes of a young 
knight of the name of Zbyszko, who with 








his uncle Macko undergoes a long series 
of exciting adventures, mainly in opposing 
certain of the German Knights of the Cross 
who brought discredit upon their order, 
Youthful readers are likely to be those who 
will find most pleasure in this tale of 
knightly doings, but the inordinate length of 
the story and the frequency of names unpro- 
nounceable by untrained tongues are likely to 
militate against its being widely read. The 
account of the great battle and final over. 
throw of the Knights of the Cross at the end 
of the story is very striking. The whole is 
too flamboyant to please us. The translation, 
which, ‘‘ executed throughout from the Polish 
original, has been edited by John Manson,” 
runs smoothly. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


China and the Powers, a Narrative of the 
Outbreak of 1900, by H. C. Thomson (Long- 
mans), is an interesting book, and con- 
tains a full and accurate account of the 
campaign in North China, as well as of the 
political movements which led up to it. The 
author adopts, to some extent, Sir Robert 
Hart’s views, and considers that the Boxer 
movement was in its inception patriotic. We 
should rather say that it became so in its 
developed stage when Li Ping-héng and 
others seized the opportunity of converting a 
secret society, such as is constantly found in 
China, into a political and, above all things, 
an anti-foreign weapon. Certain itis that the 
Boxer movement, which had been in existence 
for years, did not assume any political import- 
ance until it was taken up by the Governor of 
the province, and subsequently by the Dowager 
Empress and her clique. And, as events proved, 
the Boxers would have been absolutely power- 
less for serious mischief if the same protecting 
hands had not been-over them. 

The last fact is exemplified by the ease with 
which Admiral Seymour, in his march towards 
Peking, disposed of the forces which the 
Boxers were able to bring against him, and 
the very serious difficulty he experienced 
when they were joined by the imperial forces. 
Mr. Thomson lays great emphasis on the 
gallantry displayed by Admiral Seymour’s com- 
paratively small force in the face of over- 
whelming numbers, a gallantry which is apt 
to be forgotten in view of the greater inter- 
est which attaches to the defence of the 
Legations. On this point he writes :— 

“The allied forces had been away altogether six: 
teen days, during thirteen of which it had been cut 
off from all outside commuiication. Two hundred 
and ninety-five men had been killed and wounded, 
amongst the killed being Capt. Buchholtz of the 
German navy and Capt. — of the Marine Artillery, 
whilat Capt. Jellicoe was shot through the lungs.” 


Happily a relieving force arrived just in 
time to save the column from disaster. Mr. 
Thomson supplies a detailed and interesting 
account of the taking of Tientsin, and merely 
sketches the course of the operations in Peking. 
In so doing he shows his wisdom. We have 
already had accounts enough and to spare of 
the siege of the Legations, but inno book that 
we have seen has there been recorded so 
full and connected a history of the Tientsin 
part of the campaign as we find in Mr, Thom- 
son’s‘pages. In common with other historians 
of the war, Mr. Thomson has some dark stories 
to tell of the conduct of some of our allies, and 
it is pleasant to find that he exempts the 
British and Japanese troops from the black 
list. He has, indeed, much to say in favour 
of these two now closely bound allies. At 
the capture of the Taku Forts, where many 
shocking things were done, it is gratifying to 
be told that 

“ when the storming party took the forts, most of 
the Chinese neither asked for nor received quarter, 
yet one Chinese officer threw down his sword an 
surrendered to an English midshipman, and the boy, 
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in the midst of all the fury of the hand-to-hand 
conflict. succeeded in brioging him out alive and 
uohburt.” 

Of the Japanese as administrators Mr. Thom- 
son speaks in the highest terms, and describes 
how, both at Tungchow and Peking, their dis- 
tricts compared most favourably with the areas 
ruled over by some of the Allied troops. Many 
of the chapters in the present work are, as 
we are told in the preface, based upon letters 
and articles which appeared about the 
time of the war, and they occasionally 
suffer in consequence by having been 
falsified by subsequent events. The author 
laments, for instance, the decadence of British 
prestige in China, declares that we have 
alienated Japan by our policy, and announces 
that ‘‘ so great was the spoliation’’ at Tientsin 
‘‘ that it will take years for trade even par- 
tially to revive, and for the time being it is 
utterly paralyzed.’’ If the pages in which 
these statements occur were now rewritten 
he would have another story to tell. The 
conclusion of the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
has added enormously to our prestige in China, 
and is the best answer to his charge of our 
having ‘‘alienated’’ Japan. As regards the 
trade of Tientsin, the latest reports announce 
an astonishing revival of commerce, surpass- 
ing anything that was known at the port even 
in its palmiest days. This prognostication 
also falls, therefore, to the ground. But as a 
rule Mr. Thomson is a safe guide to follow, 
and he has succeeded in writing a very read- 
able book. 


GEORGE PaAston has added Little Memoirs 
of the Nineteenth Century (Grant Richards) 
to her selection ‘ Little Memoirs of the 
Kighteenth Century.’ As before, she has 
compiled by intelligent condensation a volume 
which will serve agreeably those who have not 
the leisure for the originals. Much of their 
spirit has evaporated, however, during the 
process ; Benjamin Robert Haydon’s vigorous 
impressions of the Duke of Wellington are 
reduced, for example, to the baldest of sum- 
maries. The author’s own comments adhere 
resolutely, besides, to the obvious. If Lady 
Hester Stanhope’s story has merely conveyed 
to her the lesson that pride goeth before a 
fall, she might have spared us so trite a 
piece of morality. She has been guilty, in 
addition, of a blunder or two, Payne Knight 
appearing in one place as Knight Payne, 
and Harriet Mellon, Duchess of St. Albans, 
as Harriet Melton. Still, it is a plea- 
sure to renew in these pages one’s acquaint- 
ance with Lady Morgan the ebullient, 
Nathaniel Parker Willis the irrepressible, 
and the indefatigable Howitts. Thackeray 
derived sardonic comfort from the existence 
of Willis ; later generations have only them- 
selves to blame for tolerating that society 
journalism of which he was probably the 
earliest exponent, with but few equals in im- 
pudence among his successors. The freshest 
of these memoirs, perhaps, are Prince Piickler- 
Muskau’s, most inveterate of heiress-hunters. 
His verdict, given in the late twenties, that 
the art of conversation had been extinct in 
England since the days of Charles II., was 
based no doubt on insufficient evidence, since 
he never penetrated Holland House, and 
Rogers never invited him to breakfast. But 
he may not have been far wrong in styling 
Almack’s an inn-entertainment, and he was 
fully justified in objecting to the English young 
lady at the piano. ‘‘There is nothing,” he 
groaned, ‘‘but quavering and strumming 
right and left, so that one is really over- 
powered and unhappy.’’ The musical at-home 
is no new penance, it would seem. 


An attractive addition to the ‘Caxton 
Series’’ (Newnes) contains Hood’s Serious 
Poems. We cannot praise Mr. Granville 
Fell’s illustrations as equal to the occasion, 
but we are unfeignedly glad to see this revival 





of Hood on his serious side, a jester who, like 
Lear’s fool, was often touched to deeper 
issues. It needs no erudition todiscover that 
Hood was unduly imitative in some of his 
phrasing, but he has at his best a delightful 
fancy and naiveté which are true poetry, and 
he has written some excellent sonnets, one of 
which, on King Lear, ‘‘ A poor old king, with 
sorrow for my crown,’’ ought to have been 
included here. 

A NEW edition of Mr. Bodley’s France 
(Macmillan & Co.) contains some few revisions 
necessitated not by error, but by time, and an 
admirable preface dealing with the situation 
of France at the moment, and with the posi- 
tion of M. Waldeck-Rousseau. Written, as it 
must have been, before the elections, it is not 
affected by their result, except so far as the 
reader’s confidence in the author is sustained 
by the full accomplishment in the recent 
polls of the forecasts of Mr. Bodley. The 
preface of 1899 is left to stand along with 
the new one, and their consistency with each 
other and with the volume justifies, we think, 
the high opinion which we expressed of Mr. 
Bodley’s work at the time of its first publica- 
tion. 

THE University Library of Toronto pub- 
lishes in the series ‘‘ University of Toronto 
Studies ’’ a most interesting Annual Review 
of Historical Publications relating to Canada, 
the present number being for the year 1901, 
and edited, as before, by Prof. George Wrong 
and Mr. H. H. Langton. There does not 
happen to be this year so much literary matter 
in the volume as there was last year, but 
there is no better publication and no series 
in the world more admirably kept up. In an 
article on the Newfoundland question Prof. 
John Davidson, of the University of New 
Brunswick, whose admirable volume on prefe- 
rential trade and similar matters we have 
several times mentioned to our readers, 
proposes that the modus vivendi should 
lapse, and that we should announce that 
we will respect the treaty rights and no 
more, or, in other words, will withdraw from 
the King’s Declarations on the ground that 
the French have never kept the strict letter 
of the treaty and of the French King’s Decla- 
rations. We agree with him that it is futile 
to talk about compensation ‘‘ when no one is 
agreed as to the extent and value of the right 
for which compensation is’’ to be granted; and 
we believe that the course recommended by 
Mr. Davidson would be accepted by France, 
though with some grumbling, and is probably 
safer than a wide negotiation. 


Tue Librairie Hachette & Cie. publish La 
Chute de l’Empire de Rabah, by M. Gentil, 
formerly an officer in the French navy, and 
now well known as one of the most successful 
of the remarkable band of French explorers. 
Our readers will remember that Rabah was a 
slave of Zebehr Pasha, who, after the execu- 
tion of Zebehr’s son by Gordon’s chief assist- 
ant, Gessi Pasha, founded an empire in the 
Western Soudan; that he destroyed by his 
influence, though outside his own territory, the 
Crampel expedition, and was finally himself 
attacked by the French, M. Gentil being the 
commander of one of their columns, and his 
head brought to the French in German terri- 
tory. Recently the representatives of Great 
Britain tried to enter into relations with his 
son Fad el Allah, and ‘the French, hearing of 
this, detached against the new Emir a column 
chiefly composed of Spahis who had been the 
cavalry of Rabah, and who, crossing the Ger- 
man strip that runs to Lake Tchad, entered the 
British sphere and killed Fad el Allah a long 
way on the British side of the Anglo-German 
frontier. These facts have not yet been 
officially admitted here, but there is no doubt 
about them, so that the matter is one of some 
interest. We have against the French the 
case that they invaded British territory with- 





out permission. In the case of their invasion 
of German territory they covered themselves 
by a permission stated in this book to have 
been given to M. Gentil by a ruler of Bornu. 
The French case is thus put: We were forced 
to act. We could not wait to get leave of the 
protecting power; we got the leave of the 
protected prince. Nothing is said about the 
leave of the Sultan of Bornu having been 
obtained for the invasion of British territory 
on the later occasion. M. Gentil admits that 
Rabah was a much better person than his 
rivals or successors. It is an unfortunate fact 
that the ambitions of the European powers 
lead them to employ in Central Africa the 
most terrible of means to obtain their ends, 
and M. Gentil describes how a chief who had 
been engaged against him in the war was 
brought to him, when inquired for, mutilated 
by the cutting off of his lips, nose, and ears. 
Rabah was an extraordinary man, and had 
even revived on the shores of Lake Tchad the 
ways of King Solomon, for he was accom- 
panied by one thousand wives and concubines. 
The book is plentifully illustrated, and the 
portraits of the French explorers are admirable 
presentments of a body of men as remarkable 
as any who have raided savage countries since 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. It is evident 
from much which we find in this interesting 
volume that the French are preparing to 
attack either Wadai or the countries directly 
subject to the dreaded Mahdi Senoussi himself, 
There is a preface by M. Méziéres, the Aca- 
demician, in which he goes out of his way to 
say that M. Gentil, in the war with Rabah, 
commanded ‘‘ the largest force which a French- 
man could hitherto have brought together so 
far from France.’’ We hardly understand a 
passage which ignores both the French wars 
in India and the French wars on the American 
continent. M. Méziéres is a little carried off 
his legs by his subject, and remarks: ‘‘ Les 
difficultés que vous aviez i vaincre étaient...... 
le climat, la température...... les foréts, les 
cours d’eau, les rapides, les rochers...... lVhos- 
tilité déclarée de beaucoup.’’ He reminds us 
of the Provencal lines of Aubanel :— 


Pésto, lioun, sablas, famino, dardiii fou, 
Avié tout afrounta! 


Tuer Librairie Armand Colin send us L’Ii- 
périalisme Allemand, by M. Maurice Lair, the 
newest point in which is the evidence given of 
the enormous development of German interests 
and German settlement in Brazil. We think 
it certain that the United States will not 
allow German imperial interference in South 
America, but all authorities are not agreed 
upon this point, and if it takes place anywhere, 
M. Lair’s book makes it clear that Brazil will 
be the scene. 

From MM. Plon-Nourrit & Cie. comes Les 
Elections en Europe a la Fin du XIXe Siécle, 
by M. Lefevre-Pontalis, who in 1864 wrote a 
book on French and English elections, and who 
since that date has often privately reprinted 
articles on various elections in various coun- 
tries. The volume forms an interesting pic- 
ture of the differences among European 
elections, but lacks for Englishmen the special 
value which a comparative view ought to have, 
inasmuch as our system is connected with 
those of the English-speaking countries, and 
not with those of the Continent. A work on 
election lawin each of the States of the United 
States, and in each of our self-governing 
colonies or provinces of colonies, would have 
more value for us. On the other hand, for con- 
tinental readers the present volume supplies 
what is needed. It is rather a bold metaphor 
to describe the mace of the House of Commons 
as ‘‘ the sceptre’’ which the Speaker ‘‘ holds 
in his hand,’’ even though the author rightly 
adds that it is ‘‘laid before his seat, which 
resembles a throne.’’ There is a printer’s slip 
in the spelling of Lord Rosebery’s name. M. 
Lefevre-Pontalis is a little disagreeable to the 
dominant sentiment of England in his supple- 
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ment, buthe is at least as much at variance 
with the dominant sentiment of his own 
country. 


We have on our table Studies in Political 
and Social Ethics, by D. G. Ritchie (Sonnen- 
schein),—The Story of Music, by F. J. Crowest 
{Newnes),—The Social Evil, a Report prepared 
by the Committee of Fifteen (Putnam),—A la 
Mode Cookery, by Mrs. de Salis (Longmans), 
—Dear Paul, by G. B. Fitzgerald (Digby & 
Long),— A Woman’s No, by Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron (Long), — When Love flies out o’ 
the Window, by L. Merrick (Pearson),—The 
Kidnapped Millionaires, by F. U. Adams 
{Grant Richards),—Stolen Souls, by W. Le 
Queux (Ward & Lock),—Gripped, by S. K. 
Hocking (Warne),—Rolling Flax, by S. Ayden 
{Digby & Long),— Pandora, by Mrs. Salz- 
scheider (San Francisco, Whitaker & Ray), 
— The Investigators, by J. S. Fletcher 
{Long),—A Muddied Oaf, by F. Rutter and 
L. Black (Treherne), — Epaulettes, Service 
Types, by T. Blair (Bousfield), — From 
Cradle to School, by Mrs. A. S. Ballin 
(Constable), — Atonement by Proxy, by S. 
Tytler (Digby & Long),—Lyrics, by C. Tore 
(Simpkin), — In the Highlands, and other 
Poems, by G. R. T. Ross (A. Gardner),—La 
Petite Blonde, by M. Praga (Paris, Lévy),— 
Lisbeth, by G. Franay (Paris, Colin),—and 
Special Forms of Service sanctioned for use in 
the Diocese of Winchester (S.P.C.K.). Among 
New Editions we have Epitome of the Synthetic 
Philosophy of Herbert Spencer, by F. H. 
Collins (Williams & Norgate),—The Parson’s 
Handbook, by the Rev. P. Dearmer (Grant 
Richards),—A Book of Spiritual Instruction, 
by Blosius, translated by B. A. Wilberforce 
{Art and Book Company),—and Laws of Life 
after the Mind of Christ, by J. H. Thom, 
second series (P. Green). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
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Herford (B.), The Small End of Great Problems, 6/ net. 
Horton (R. F.), The Dissolution of Dissent, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Jowett (J. H.), Brooks by the Traveller's Way, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Lang (J. M.), The Church and its Social Mission, 6/ net. 
McGiffert (A. C.), The Apostles’ Creed, cr. 8vo, 4/ net, 
Man (E G.), Papal Aims and Papal Claims, er. 8vo, 5/ net. 
‘Oman (J.), Vision and Authority, &vo, 7/6 
‘Texts and Studies: Vol. 7, No. 3, Codex I. of the Gospel and 
its Allies, by K. Lake, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Crouch (J.) and Butler (E.), Churches, Mission Halls, and 
Schools for Nonconformists, roy. 8vo, 4/6 net. 
Debrett’s Dictionary of the Ooronation, er. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Henley (W. E.), Views and Reviews: II, Art, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Photographies de Modes Parisiennes, English Edition : 
May, folio, 10/ 
Pictorial Ireland, oblong folio, 5/ 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Aidé (H.), We are Seven, roy. 16mo, 4/ net. 
Clifford (Mrs. W. K.), A Long Duel, er. 8vo, 4/6 net. 
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FRANCIS BRET HARTE. 

Last Monday the death of Francis Bret 
Harte, who was born in 1839, and from the 
seventies had an international reputation, 
removed an outstanding figure, whose writing 
had been a household word for a generation. 
He had lived among us of recent years, and, 
even if he had not done so, his works had long 
ago won a regard in this country which made 
him as much at home in England as in the 
United States, a tribute awarded to few 
Transatlantic writers. Such regard does not 
necessarily imply more than a popular success, 
which does not deeply concern the literary 
historian. But Bret Harte’s short story 
(‘The Luck of Roaring Camp,’ which cap- 
tivated the world in 1870, and made his position 
secure, is the typical example) was significant, 
because he was a pioneer in this sort of litera- 
ture, and his idyl of rough Western life not 
only has survived all contemporary exposi- 
tions in fiction of the country, but settled the 
form of that fiction for many years, besides 
being the prototype of such work as Mr, 


‘ 








Kipling’s best prose. Dickens before the 
seventies recognized the young man ag a 
kindred writer, and the pathos of Bret Harte, 
as of Dickens, seems a little too obvious for 
to-day, too violently contrasted. One felt 
that the collocation of the desperado and 
the small child was melodrama, not life; that 
the repentant Magdalen and the villain 
who rose to one virtuous occasion were 
overdrawn. And yet this was the life of the 
early California, a life of such strong colour 
and such vividness and novelty in language 
that its ablest exponents have had more per- 
manent influence on our own language than, 
say, a great stylist and supreme artist like 
Milton. To this, his best vein, Bret Harte 
often recurred, and his last volume of stories, 
‘On the Old Trail,’ is in this style. 

His short stories excelled in atmosphere, 
but they were unduly rough; they did not 
give the impression of careful workmanship so 
much as his ‘ Poems ’ (1870 and 1871), where at 
the best every word was in the right place, 
and an easy felicity showed the polish of the 
artist. ‘The Heathen Chinee’ and ‘ Truthful 
James,’ long recognized as classics of humour 
in England, would seem the work of a polished 
civilization rather than the flower of a 
Californian life, mediseval in its downright 
methods and poetical justice. In_ serious 
verses, such as the memorial tribute, ‘ Dickens 
in Camp,’ the vein of rather cheap senti- 
ment was duly realized. It was something 
to have been the first laureate of a virgin 
soil, but one felt, as Bret Harte did, that 
he would not be the first and last. There 
were traces in Bret Harte of the irony, 
the under and over statement, which make so 
much of the effect of Mark Twain, but the 
natural genius of the former lay rather in 
local colour, laid on too thick perhaps, but 
still applied with genius. When the novelty 
was past, the vein seemed a little thin. 

The longer novels of Bret Harte critics on 
the other side of the water agree with us in 
placing below his short stories. They did not 
fail in giving that sense of atmosphere which 
was his great gift, but he had not the archi- 
tectonic quality which makes a novel a 
reasonable coherent whole, a deficiency which, 
it may be added, some of his most famous 
followers equally lack. 

It remains to add that he was pre-eminent 
in a lesser branch of art where it is easy to 
win moderate success, difficult to be masterly— 
parody. His‘ Condensed Novels’ will survive 
as among the best things of their kind; his 
Mr. Rawijester, out of ‘ Jane Eyre,’ and other 
figures are fair criticism and amusing satire. 
He began, we understand, some more modern 
studies of the sort. If at all advanced, they 
would be worth printing, for good satire is as 
necessary as ever, and in these latter days 
distinctly a rarity. ‘ 








CORONATION RECORDS. 

Ir is not my custom to reply to comments 
on my various works, but in the case of 
‘ Crowning the King’ (Pearson) your reviewer’s 
remarks on April 26th are, in the main, so con- 
trary to fact that I must ask you, in justice 
to myself, to publish this letter. 

Your reviewer, who has apparently con- 
fined his attention to the archeological 
aspects of the coronation services, ignoring 
the bulk of the matter contained in my book, 
claims to have discovered numerous “‘ blunders 
and downright mistakes,’’ some of which he 
specifies. Under this category he places the 
omission (intentional on my part) of any 
reference to the vigils of kings prior to their 
coronations, and points out that I have erred 
in not mentioning the Dean’s duty of prepar- 
ing the monarch for the coronation ceremony, 
whereas he will find that it is mentioned at 
p. 167. I would ask you what his authority is 
for refuting my statements that the maniple 
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has its counterpart in coronation vestments, 
and that the monarch is temporarily vested 
therein, as also with a stole worn deacon- 
wise. The latter was thus donned by Queen 
Victoria at her coronation, and by many pre- 
ceding monarchs. 

Again, he falls foul of me regarding the 
coronation oath, and flatly contradicts my 
observation that during the Stuart dynasty it 
underwent changes, tending toassert the Divine 
right of kings. It undoubtedly changed at the 
coronation of Charles I. (vide Stanley). 

The coronations of modern and non-Roman 
Catholic times are decidedly eucharistic (to 
use a convenient term) from beginning to 
end. They are celebrations of the Holy Com- 
munion, interrupted at intervals, and are so 
described by Dean Stanley and others. Your 
reviewer confuses these with pre-Reformation 
coronations, and—although he denies it—it is 
a matter of history, and is recorded among the 
valuable MSS. at Lambeth Palace Library, in 
‘A Succinct Account of the Coronation of 
Charles I.,’ that the king was clad in a white 
velvet robe instead of the usual red or purple 
one. It is also referred to by Thomas de 
Quincey, and was accepted as an indisputable 
fact by Dean Stanley. 

It is another matter of history, frequently 
recorded, that at Edward VI.’s coronation he 
was presented with a Bible, though, for obvious 
reasons, this ceremony was not observed at the 
crowning of Queen ‘Mary or the Romanized 
Stuarts; but it was renewed at William and 
Mary’s coronation, whose accession fully con- 
firmed the Reformation. 

In none of the Coronation Office books at 
the Lambeth Palace Library, except that of 
William and Mary, is there found in the 
margin or elsewhere any written reminder 
that ‘‘ the king should be admonished to bow 
his head at the commencement of the prayer, 
‘Oh God, the crown of the faithful.’’’ It does 
not appear in the office book of James II., nor 
in any other of pre-Reformation time, the sign of 
the cross then taking the place of this written 
injunction. Therefore my remark that it was 
intended for the special guidance of Lutheran 
King William is, as your reviewer is good 
enough to say, ‘‘sapient,’’ though not in the 
sense he meant it. 

A couple of errors, discovered too late for 
correction, have unduly excited my critic’s 
feelings—viz., the use of the word ‘‘ extreme ”’ 
unction, a palpable slip of the pen; and the 
accidental confounding of the ‘‘pax’’ with 
the ‘‘wafer,’’ the latter pardonable mistake, 
since I ama Protestant in a Protestant country, 
not warranting the term “ gross and irreverent 
blunder.’’ ArtuHuR H. BEAVAN. 

*,* To bring forward Protestant convictions 
asan excuse for blundering isa new departure. 
Every statement made in the notice of Mr. 
Beavan’s book is abundantly justified by 
authoritative MSS. and recently issued 
standard works. Our reviewer has knowledge 
at first hand of all theleading old MSS. giving 
English coronation orders, and he has also 
enjoyed the rare privilege of handling the 
coronation vestments of the late queen. The 
three printed authorities on that which per- 
tains to the crowning of England’s kings and 
queens are: (1) ‘ The Coronation of CharlesI.,’ 
by Canon Wordsworth (Henry Bradshaw 
Society, 1892; (2) ‘ ThreeOrders of Coronation,’ 
by Dr. Wickham Legg, issued in 1900 by the 
same society; and (3) ‘ English Coronation 
Records,’ by Mr. Leopold Legg, 1901. To 
those who are real students of this great 
historic rite Mr. Beavan’s imaginative state- 
ments about maniples or stoles worn deacon- 
wise are surprising. His statement that 
the coronation office had ‘‘always’’ been a 
mass interrupted for certain peculiar rites is 
historically untrue for at least 700 years of 
our national life; the confusion is the author’s, 
not thereviewer’s. Valuable as isthe Lambeth 
Library in many particulars, it is of little 





moment so far as coronations are concerned ; 
only a beginner would think that he was 
equipped to write on such a subject by visiting 
it. The more valuable MSS. are to be found 
at Westminster, the British Museum, and Cam- 
bridge. The only Lambeth MS. dealing with 
the crowning of Charles I. with which we are 
acquainted is No. 1067. With regard to this 
copy Canon Wordsworth long ago pointed 
out that it is a poor and careless transcript, 
and that the Latin rubrics show ignorant 
blunders. As to the dress of Charles I. at 
his crowning, it is amusing to find Mr. 
Beavan citing the late Dean Stanley as an 
historic authority. Mr. Beavan’s astonishing 
conjecture that Charles wore white velvet on 
the occasion because the supply of purple 
velvet had run short for this long-deferred 
ceremonial might have been avoided if he had 
merely referred to such an easily consulted 
book as Fuller’s ‘Church History.” He would 
there have found that the train of Charles’s 
robe of ‘‘ purple velvet ’’ was six yards long as 
he entered the abbey; that he was wearing 
doublet and hose of white satin when un- 
covered for the anointing; and thaton leaving 
King Edward’s Chapel after the ceremony he 
wore a short girt robe of red velvet and 
ermine. It is impossible that the king could 
have been clad at any time during the function 
in a robe of white velvet, for it is expressly 
stated that the ancient habiliments of Edward 
the Confessor were used for the ceremonial 
investiture. 

Miss M. F. Johnston also writes concern- 
ing the review of her book, ‘ Coronation of a 
King,’ objecting to our criticism concerning 
the kiss of fealty, the presentation of the 
Bible te Edward VI. during his coronation, 
the language in which the coronation oath was 
taken, and the antiquity of the ampulla and 
the spoon. The authorities on which she relies 
are Dean Stanley, Camden in his ‘ Remains,’ 
Kehard’s ‘History,’ Mr. Jones’s ‘Crowns and 
Coronations,’ and Taylor’s ‘ Glory of Regality.’ 
She adds that when we criticize her details 
‘*people who do not take the trouble to in- 
vestigate the matter are apt to regard the 
book unfavourably.’’. This is just our point. 
Investigate the real authorities before you 
venture to write. It would be well to con- 
sult the MSS. of coronation orders to be 
found at the British Museum. These would 
show that every one of our criticisms and cor- 
rections was absolutely correct. So far Mr. 
Jones’s pleasant book on ‘ Crowns and Corona- 
tions’ is the best cheap book of. historic 
gossip on the subject which has been issued. 
It was put forth originally many years ago, 
and the publishers have recently brought 
out a new edition. But we are confident that 
Mr. Jones would never have claimed that his 
able and interesting compilation, drawn up long 
before students had given close attention tothe 
subject, was to be accepted as an accurate 
authority. Each point restated in Miss John- 
ston’s letter has been re-examined, and we can 
only repeat that in each instance the writer 
is at fault in the light of later and sounder 
research. Our reviewer has personally ex- 
amined both the coronation spoon and the 


ampulla. 








SPENSER’S ‘ VISIONS OF PETRARCH.’ 





Tye first lines of Spenser’s ever printed 
consisted, as everybody now knows, in con- 
tributions to the ‘Theatre[for]...... Voluptuous 
Worldlings’ (London, 1569), by that curious 
author Jean van der Noodt, whose various 
publications show him in the light sometimes 
of an ardent Protestant, sometimes of a 
fervent Catholic,* constant and unshaken 
~* He came to England, as he said, not to ‘‘beholde the 
abominations of the Romyshe Antechrist,” and went back 
to his country to sing the praise 

Philippes, défenseur de nostre saincte foy. H 
(Beginning of his polyglot ‘ Poetische Werken,’ Antwerp, | 
1594, folio. Some of the wood engravings used in the | 
‘Theatre’ are inserted again in this edition.) 





du meilleur Roy j 


‘and beauty, suddenly destroyed. 


in one thing: his profound admiration for 
himself. 

No doubt practically remains that the 
said lines—though the compiler seems, in a 
clumsy sentence, to appropriate them—were 
really Spenser’s. They were remodelled later, 
and included among the English poet’s ‘Com- 
plaints,’ 1591. One of the contributions thus 
reprinted (the one previously called ‘ Epigrams’) 
was given under the title of ‘The Visions of 
Petrarch formerly translated.’ The text was 
in both cases almost the same, the main 
exceptions being (1) that in the 1569 volume 


it was made up of six sonnets or quasi- 
sonnets and a quatrain, and in the 1591 
book of seven sonnets; (2) that in the 


earlier version some among the ‘ Epigrams’ 
had not even the proper number of lines for a 
sonnet, but stanzas of twelve lines. 

This work of Spenser’s has justly been 
referred to Petrarch’s ‘Canzone,’ 

Standomi un giorno solo alla finestra, 
being the third of the series ‘In Morte di 
Madonna Laura,’ and consisting of six twelve- 
line stanzas, with a conclusion in three 
lines, 

No doubt ever seems to have been enter- 
tained as to Spenser’s having followed the 
Italian original. Harvey, in one of his so- 
called ‘‘ proper and wittie familiar letters,’’ 
expressed a wish that his friend’s ‘ Dreams” 
might have as much success as Petrarch’s 
‘Visions’ had realized in Italy. From that 
time Petrarch and no one else has been men- 
tioned in connexion with this series of 
Spenserian poems. In his justly admired 
‘Spenser’ Dean Church, alluding to the early 
version included in the Van der Noodt 
volume, says :— 

“Tt is scarcely credible that the translator of the 
sonnets could have caught so much as he has done 
of the spirit of Petrarch without being able to read 
the Italian original ; and if Spenser was the trans- 
lator, it is a curious illustration of the fashion- 
ableness of Italian literature in the days of Eliza- 
beth thata schoolboy just leaving Merchant Taylors’ 
should have been so much interested in it.”—P. 13, 
F. T. Palgrave refers us also to Petrarch (and 
so do the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
Dr. Grosart, Mr. Courthope, &c.), observing : 
‘*Spenser’s version is not so satisfactory as 
his translations from Du Bellay.’’* This is 
quite true, but he gives no reason. The 
reason is that Spenser did not follow Petrarch, 
but Marot. 

Marot had, indeed, long before Spenser, 
translated Petrarch’s ‘ Canzone,’ and bad 
given it the very title which Spenser adopted, 
‘Des Visions de Pétrarque.’” He did not 
turn his model’s stanzas into sonnets, but 
used, as his original did, a twelve-line stanza, 
concluding the whole with a quatrain, while 
Petrarch had ended his poem with a tercet. 

Spenser, having (in most cases in 1569 and in 
all cases in 1591) to fill fourteen lines instead 
of twelve, was bound to invent somewhat and 
to expand his matter. But this difference 
from Petrarch is not the most striking one 
he offers. A comparison of the three texts— 
Italian, French, and English—shows that 
whenever Marot follows Petrarch with 
accuracy so does Spenser; whenever Marot 
takes liberties with the Italian, Spenser takes 
the very same; when Marot changes the 
order of ideas, or even words, the same 
changes in ideas and words occur in the 
English text, the obvious conclusion being 
that Spenser follows Marot, not Petrarch. 
Some examples will put, I think,’ the fact 
beyond doubt. 

Petrarch describes himself in his ‘ Canzone * 
as being one day at his window and seeing in 
succession six sights, emblematic of me gre 
n this 


sextuple allegory is represented the loss he 


| suffered in the death of Madonna Laura. 





* * Essays on the Minor Poems of Spenser’ in ‘ Complete- 
Works,’ ed. Grosart, vol. iv. p. xxv. 
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(1) A hind, (2) a ship, (3) a laurel tree, (4) a 
spring, (5) a phoenix bird, (6) a lady, meet thus 
before him with a tragic fate. 

The hind, in Petrarch’s line, has an expres- | 
sion sweet enough to inspire love in Jove 
himself :— 

Con fronte umana da far arder Giove. 

Marot’s translation of this line is loose and | 
vague ; his ‘‘ biche”’ is 

Belle pour plaire au souverain des dieux. 
In the same way Spenser’s hind is 

So faire as mote the greatest God delite— 
obviously the same ‘‘fair’’ animal and the 
same nameless ‘‘ greatest God’’ as in Marot. 
Petrarch represents his ‘‘fera’’ as being 
hunted by two greyhounds, ‘‘ da duo veltri, un 
nero, un bianco,’’ who pursue her to death, 
the two being an allegory of day and night, 
destroyers of human life. Marot, again, is 
not so precise; his dogs are dogs without any 
specification, they are any sort of dogs. He 
adds withal to his text an epithet which is not 
in Petrarch; his dogs are ‘‘ envieux ’’—that is, 
eager (to catch the prey) :— 


Chassée estoit de deux chiens envieux. 


Spenser translates accurately the inaccurate 
Marot, writing :— 
Two eager dogs did her pursue in chace. 

The ship is described by Petrarch as having 
(1) silk sails and (2) golden ropes, and as being 
made of (3) ivory and (4) ebony. Marot 
reverses the order, beginning with the ebony 
and ending with the silk. Conformably to 
Marot, and contrary to Petrarch, Spenser 
begins with the ebony and ends with the silk. 
On the sudden, says Petrarch, a tempest rose 
from the east, ‘‘ tempesta oriental.’’ Marot’s 
tempest is neither eastern nor western, but 
only ‘‘subite.’’ Spenser’s storm is accordingly 
**sudden’’ and nothing more. The omission 
here is of no slight importance, as it greatly 
obscures Petrarch’s meaning: by his oriental 
tempest he meant the plague, come from the 
east, of which Laura died. As if to make up 
for the omission, when Petrarch says that 
the ship struck on a rock, Marot adds the 
useless, but rhyme-supplying, information that 
the rock was ‘‘ caché sous l’onde.’’ Spenser’s 
ship does not fail to break, in the same way, 
**on a rock that under water lay.’’ 

From the laurel tree comes such a melody, 
made by many-coloured birds, that Petrarch, 
as in a trance, forgets the course of common 


life. What strikes Marot first of all, and 
Spenser after him, is the quantity of birds: 
“‘tant y avoit d’oiseaux’’—‘‘such store of 
birds,”’ 


“The clear fountain ’’ of Petrarch ‘in the 
same wood sprang from a rock.’’ Marot has 
turned his phrase differently, and Spenser has 
carefully located all his words in the very 
same place assigned to each by his French 
model. In this stanza occurs an idea which 
pleased Spenser so much that he repeated it 
four times in his works: nymphs there were 

That sweetly in accord did tune their voyce 

To the soft sounding of the waters fall. 
Here again Spenser translates the Italian 
text as expanded, and this time happily ex- 
panded, by Marot. Petrarch had briefly said 
that the nymphs were “ a quel tenor cantando,”’ 
while Marot describes the same, 


Qui de leurs voix accordoient doucement 
Au 69n de l'eau. 


Marot therefore, not Sannazar, as surmised by 
Reissert in his learned essay, is the true source 
of these often- quoted passages of Spenser’s. 
According to Dr, Grosart this ‘‘ attempering ”’ 
of songs ‘‘to the waters’ fall’’ (April) has an 
autobiographical value; it points to the 
Northern counties where Spenser was living 
when he wrote his ‘Calendar.’ ‘It is,’’ says 
he, ‘‘ the waters fall, no level, languid, canal- 
like Southern stream " (‘Complete Works,’ i. 
p. 116). It was, in fact, much more Southern 
than he thought; as Southern at least as 
Marot’s country, for there it is, complete. 








Neither was the French poet’s fountain 
‘level, languid, canal-like’’; it sprang from 
*‘un vif rocher...... murmurant soefvement.’’ 
The stanzas on the phoenix and the lady 
offer exactly the same elements of comparison. 


| When Marot alters the arrangement of the 


words, the same alteration occurs in Spenser. 
When he adds, in order to fill a line, an 
otherwise useless ‘‘ que diray plus?’’ Spenser 
carefully translates it, ‘‘ What say I more?”’ 

I do not suppose any supplementary proof 
can be needed; if one were, it could be found 
in the conclusion of the poem: a tercet in 
Petrarch, a quatrain in Marot, a sonnet in the 
Spenserian ‘ Complaints’ of 1591. This sonnet, 
being of Spenser’s composition, bears only a 
vague resemblance to the original, and calls 
for no remark. But in his 1569 text he had 
given neither a sonnet as in 1591 nor a tercet 
as Petrarch had done, but a quatrain, trans- 
lating word for word Marot’s own. 

No doubt, I think, can remain: Spenser 
followed Marot, not Petrarch ; his translation, 
being from the French, gives no clue to his 
knowledge of Italian at an early date. It is 
one more instance of his debt to Marot—a 
debt scarcely enough acknowledged even now, 
passages translated word for word from the 
French poet (‘‘ if hee bee worthie of the name 
of a poet,’’ said supercilious E. K.) being 
still quoted as characteristic of Spenser’s 
manner, and as having an autobiographical 
interest — ‘‘ acquaintance-giving,’’ says Dr. 
Grosart, after having reproduced one of them. 

J. J. JUSSERAND. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL INACCURACY. 
Haslemere, May 5th, 1902. 

Mr. ANDREW LANG complains that in a 
recent paper Dr. Hose and I have misrepre- 
sented his views by writing that we are dis- 
inclined to believe that the conception of a 
beneficent Supreme Being is ‘‘part of the 
stock-in-trade of primitive man mysteriously 
given, as Mr. Lang seems to wish to make 
believe.”’ 

In the absence of Dr. Hose I hasten to 
offer our apologies to Mr. Lang, because I 
realize that our expression was unfortunate, 
and that, in the improbable event of our paper 
being read by any persons unacquainted with 
Mr. Lang’s works, it may seem to them to im- 
pute to him the view that he repudiates. We 
were, of course, aware of Mr. Lang’s explicit 
rejection of the hypothesis of Divine inspira- 
tion, and it is clear that in place of ‘‘ mysteri- 
ously given’’ we ought to have written 
“‘mysteriously acquired.’’ We would, how- 
ever, submit that not all that is mysterious 
is Divine, and we would explain that in the 
sentence quoted we sought briefly to express 
the impression made upon us by the reading 
of the works in question. It seemed to us 
that Mr. Lang would have us believe that 
most, if not all, races of men acquired, at some 
very early period of human development, a 
belief in a moral and beneficent Supreme Being, 
and that, since Mr. Lang rejects the hypo- 
thesis of Divine inspiration, he leaves the 
origin of this belief utterly mysterious. This 
mystery is, for us at least, hardly, if at all, 
lightened by Mr. Lang’s suggestion that 
primitive man may have conceived the idea of 
a maker of all things, and may have advanced 
directly from this idea to the conception of a 
moral and beneficent Supreme Being. Even 
if it be admitted that this may possibly have 
occurred in one or even several cases, it 
remains in the highest degree improbable that 
it should have been a process of wide distri- 
bution. Evidence bearing upon this point 
appears in an article in the Spectator of last 
week, in which Mr. Hugh Clifford, a most 
trustworthy reporter, describes the Dusuns 
of North Borneo. It seems that these very 


backward people entertain the idea of a 
maker of all things, but so far from having 





developed out of this idea a moral and 
beneficent Supreme Being, they ascribe all 
their hardships and trials to the slovenly 
workmanship of this creator, and we cannot 
but think that the greater part of unsophisti- 
cated mankind would approve their logic. It 
seemed, then, to us that Mr. Lang was con- 
cerned to construct, and, indeed, had con- 
structed in masterly fashion, one of those 
paradoxes which stimulate no less than they 
startle the intellect. I am a little mystified 
by Mr. Lang’s claim to have discussed and dis- 
missed the view that we have suggested of the 
origin of the belief in a Supreme Being among 
some of the tribes of Sarawak ; for on turning 
to the pages of ‘ Myth, Ritual, and Religion’ 
indicated by him (my copy is the new edition, 
dated 1899) I can find no mention of any such 
view. Nor canI see how his arguments against 
the degeneracy of the Australians—even if, in 
faceof general considerations as to the arrival of 
the people in the island-continent, they could 
be regarded as conclusive —can be held to 
disprove our view or in any degree affect the 
value of our suggestion ; unless, indeed, that 
purely mythical and highly undesirable crea- 
ture ‘‘The Savage’’ be tacitly introduced 
into the argument. W. McDOovuGALL. 
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SALES. 


THE collection of items from the Strawberry 
Hill Press sold by Messrs. Hodgson last 
week produced some high prices—in nearly 
every case more than these books generally 
realize, The most important things were :— 
Gray’s Odes, Walpole’s copy with his notes 
and corrections, 1711. Walpole’s Catalogue of 
Pictures in the Holbein Chamber at Straw- 
berry Hill (8 pp.), 281. 10s.; Fugitive Pieces 
in Verse and Prose, 101. 5s.; Anecdotes of 
Painting and Catalogue of Engravers, with 
additions in the author’s handwriting, 5 vols., 
321.; Life of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
101. 10s.; A Reply to the Observations of 
Dr. Milles, with a Note on the Coronation of 
Richard III. in the author’s autograph, 451. 
Lady Craven’s The Sleep- Walker, 191. 5s. 
Description of Strawberry Hill, 1784, 111. 5s. 
Reminiscences of Miss Mary and Miss Agnes 
Berry, 101. 17s. 6d. Harding’s Series of 
Portraits of Royal and Noble Authors 
in the original numbers, 451. 10s. Portraits 
of Horace Walpole and Kirgate, 101. Incanta- 
tion for Raisinga Phantom, a MS. in Walpole’s 
autograph, 281. The leaflets realized even 
more in proportion than the books, ranging 
from about 2l. to 91. Amongst the other items 
included in the same sale were Jesse’s London, 
extra illustrated, in 6 vols., tree calf, 271. 10s. 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, with illustrations 
by Lalauze and Letchford, 16 vols., 461. 
Pardoe’s Louis XIV., extra illustrated, in 
6 vols., 401. Ackermann’s Microcosm of 
London, 3 vols., 231. 10s. Dresser’s History 
of the Birds of Europe, 8 vols., 351. Pyne’s 
Royal Residences, 3 vols., 141. 15s. Boccaccio, 
Il Decameron, 5 vols., 1757, 21l. 10s. The 
Tudor Translations, 30 vols., 371. Pater’s 
Works, first editions, 7 vols., 121. 5s. Tenny- 
son, Poems by Two Brothers, original wrapper, 
1827, 361.; and Poems, chiefly Lyrical, original 
boards, 1830, 201. 10s. The copy of Charles 
Tennyson’s Sonnets with pen-and-ink sketches 
by Thackeray, mentioned on the 26th ult., 
realized the astonishing price of 3001. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge con- 
cluded the eleven days’ sale of the Henry 
White Library on the 2nd inst. In continua- 
tion of our last week’s report we give some 
of the highest prices obtained in the last five 
days :—Justinian, Institutiones, English MS. 
on vellum, with miniatures, Sec. XIII., 471. 
Lactantius, Divine Institutiones, MS. on 
vellum, See. XV., 301. Lactantius, printed 
by Sweynheym & Pannartz, 1468, 801. Lec- 
tionarium de S. Maria de Morimondo, MS. on 
vellum, Seec. XII., 491. Chas. Lloyd’s Poems 
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on the Death of Priscilla Farmer, 1796, 201. 
Original Lutheran Tracts, in 4 vols., 421. 10s. 
Magna Charta, Charta de Foresta cum Sta- 
tutis, Anglo-French MS. on vellum, Sze. 
XIV., 301. Magna Charta, edited by Whit- 
taker, printed on vellum in gold, 1815, 221. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, first edition, fourth 
issue, 1667, 471.; Paradise Regain’d, &c., first 
edition, 1671, 261. Collection of 76 Miniatures 
taken from ancient Antiphonal, &c., 1401. 
Missale Romanum, illuminated MS. on vellum, 
Sec. XV., 1381. Missale ad Usum Sarum 
(wormed), Paris, 1555, 351. 10s. Palestrini 
Hymni Totius Anni, finely bound, 1589, 241. 
Il Petrarcha, Venet., 1544, 211. 10s. Pontifi- 
cale, MS. on vellum with initial miniatures, 
A.D. 1325, 351.10s. Common Prayer, E. Whit- 
churche, 1549, 441. ; Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer 
Book, 1581, 301.; Common Prayer, 1636, finely 
pound for King Charles I., 611. Psalterium, 
MS. on vellum, with initial miniatures, Szec. 
XIII., 37/.; another, with Latton-Wadham 
arms, Sec. XIV., 30/.; another, formerly be- 
longing to Wigmore-Mytton, A.p. 1425, 641. 
Ruskin’s Painters, Stones, and Seven Lamps, 
original editions, 9 vols., 301. 10s. Das Buch 
der Schatzbehalter, Nuremberg, 1491, 70l. 
Seneca, Proverbia, MS. on vellum, Sec. XIII., 
241. 10s. Shakespeare, Second Folio, 1632, 
1601.; another copy, 1401. Third Folio, 1685, 
80l.; another copy, 701. Another edition, 
by Johnson, Steevens, and Reed, extra illus- 
trated, 21 vols., 1813, 551. Smith’s Catalogue 
Raisonné, 9 vols., 1839-42, 361. Spenser, The 
Faerie Queene, first edition of Books I.-III., 
1590, 751. Swift’s Gulliver, first edition, 
2 vols., 1726, 301. Acta Apostolorum, &c., 
Latine, MS. on vellum, Sec. X., 681. Thomas 
Aquinas Super Primo Libro Sententiarum, 
printed on vellum, Venet., 1485, 1011.; Secunda 
Secundze, editio princeps, Mogunt., 1467, 1111. 
Turner’s Picturesque Views, large paper, 
proofs and etchings, 1838, 321. Vincent 
de Beauvais, Speculum Historiale, 1474, 
18]. 10s. Virgil, Opera, MS. on vellum, Sec. 
XIV., 301. The total sum realized for the 
eleven days was 18,1161. 13s. 








NAVAL EFFICIENCY. 
WE have received a letter from Mr. Archibald 
Hurd in which he says that our critic 


“has made a charge against me of having used the 
works of Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, Mr. Thursfield, 
and Sir John Columb without acknowledgment —a 
charge of literary theft. For ten years I lived in a 
naval port, edited a naval paper, and was intimately 
associated with the navy. My opinions have been 
largely formed at first hand, but every speech, book, 
and pamphlet of which I made use in the prepara- 
tion of the book is mentioned—Lord Charles Beres- 
ford on nine occasions, the late Admiral Columb’s 
‘Naval Warfare’ on three, Capt. Mahan’s ‘ Lessons 
of the War with Spain’ on five, General Maurice’s 
‘National Defence’ on one, and so on. I do not 
possess, nor have I even glanced at, any book of 
either of the writers whose work I am charged with 
having appropriated, though I am aware of the 
great service they have rendered in awakening 
public interest in the navy, in common with many 
others, such _ as Mr. H. W. Wilson, Mr. Fred. Jane, 
Mr. Arnold White, and especially Sir Charles Dilke, 
who has done so much both in and out of Parlia- 
ment. It is true that I did not mention the Navy 
League by name, but I have an admiration for the 
work they havedone. Atthe same time in my book 
I repeatedly express disagreement with some of the 
contentions they have championed...... while as to 
gunnery I can produce documentary evidence to 
show that I was the first to direct attention to the 
need for improvement, seconding the patriotic 
efforts of a young gunnery officer.” 

We, of course, accept Mr. Hurd’s statement 
that he has never glanced at any book by Sir 
John Colomb or Mr. Spenser Wilkinson. It is 
a remarkable fact that this should be so, as 
Sir John Colomb is the founder of the modern 
naval school, and Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s 
writings are the most valuable which exist on 
the subjects which interest Mr. Hurd. With 
regard to Mr. Hurd’s statement that he has 





not read the books of Mr. Thursfield, it was 
not to books that we alluded when we spoke of 
the ‘‘ watchful eye...... of the principal naval 
critic of the Times, whose identity has now 
been revealed in the House of Commons and in 
discussions at the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution.’’ We are sorry that we should have 
pained Mr. Hurd by suggesting that he has 
committed the (after all very ordinary) act of 
quoting and using Mr. Spenser Wilkinson and 
Sir John Colomb without acknowledgment. 
We think, however, that his book would have 
possessed more permanent value had he 
mastered the works of such writers upon the 
very subject with which he deals. His prin- 
ciples are theirs, his language is almost the 
same, and as he has not read them, this must 
mean that they have filtered to him through 
inferior channels. They pervade, of course, 
every article written on these subjects in the 


press. 








Literary Crossip. 

Mr. J. E. C. Boptzy has been commanded 
by the King to write an account of the 
ceremony within the Abbey on June 26th, 
as an historical memorial of the Coronation. 
The form in which the book will appear is 
not yet settled, but probably two issues will 
be published simultaneously, the one for 
popular reading, the other on larger paper 
with illustrations or portraits. 

In ‘An Onlooker’s Note-Book,’ to be 
published immediately by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co., the author of ‘ Collections and 
Recollections’ has put together a series of 
London letters to the Manchester Guardian. 
They deal not only with the living politics 
of the day, whether in Church or State, but 
with their historical origins. Portraits of 
the eminent, studies in literature, sketches 
of society, stories, and anecdotes are touched 
off with the pen of a keen observer of men 
and things. 

Mr. Joun Stuartr—the Morning Post war 
correspondent and author of ‘Pictures of 
War ’—is engaged in writing a book to be 
entitled ‘ Rand Gold Mining.’ It will bea 
popular account of the whole process of 
gold mining, from the period when the gold 
gets saturated into the ore to the time when 
it comes out in the form of bullion, and will 
be illustrated by explanatory photographs 
and diagrams, none of which has yet 
appeared. The volume will be published in 
June by Messrs. Warne & Co. 

A voLuME containing Sheridan’s plays, 
reproduced for the first time from his own 
manuscripts, is nearly ready for publica- 
tion. A short introduction by Lord 
Dufferin, being the last thing from his pen, 
supplies personal impressions of his great- 
grandfather’s dramatic works, while Mr. 
Fraser Rae, the editor, has collected many 
contemporary comments on Sheridan as a 
dramatist. Mr. Nutt is the publisher. 

‘LomBarp Stupies AND IMPRESSIONS OF 
Laco pr Garba,’ by the Countess Evelyn 
Martinengo Cesaresco, which Mr. Fisher 
Unwin will publish immediately, deals with 
poetic associations, musical memories, flocks, 
fields, and heroes. The lovely Lake of 
Garda, not so well known as it should be, 
is fully described. There is an account of 
the famous Scala Opera-house, of Rimini in 
the past and the present, and Arthur Young’s 
Italian journey. The illustrations include 
a photograph of the Palazzo Martinengo, 
about which Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 





went into raptures a hundred and fifty years 
ago. There are also reproductions of 
Moretto’s Martinengo pictures and a portrait 
of the author’s father-in-law, whose heroic 
career she drew in ‘Italian Characters,’ 
which, by-the-by, has been lately translated 
into German. 

Mr. Warwick Bonp is adding to his 
edition of Lyly’s works an appendix of 
hitherto anonymous poems containing cha- 
racteristics of Lyly’s style, in order to get 
the opinions of competent critics on their 
genuineness or spuriousness. 

Encuisu lovers of Thoreau may be 
interested to hear that an unpublished 
essay, entitled ‘The Service,’ has just 
appeared at Boston, Massachusetts, under 
the editorship of Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, 
author of ‘The Personality of Thoreau.’ 
Over two-thirds of the issue, which was 
limited to 500 copies on toned French hand- 
made paper and twenty-two on Japan paper, 
were ordered in advance. Mr. Charles E. 
Goodspeed is the publisher. 

Tue Roxburghe Club is to have gifts this 
year of editions of two unique manuscripts 
belonging to two of its members: one of the 
Marquis of Bath’s, belonging to the middle 
of the fifteenth century, and one of the 
middle of the next century of Mr. Brinsley 
Marlay’s. 

Mr. B. H. Brackwe tt, of Oxford, is pub- 
lishing ‘ Eton Idylls,’ by C. R.S., the author 
of ‘Lusus Pueriles,’ recently published at 
Eton. The ‘Idylls’ present the light side 
of Eton in dialogue, also touching on more 
important questions. There is a decided 
opening for books of this sort in our public 
schools. 

WE have to record the death of William 
Tinsley, at the age of sixty-five, formerly 
of the firm of Tinsley Brothers, who 
described the varying fortunes of the house 
in his ‘Random Recollections of an Old 
Publisher’ (1900). Mr. Tinsley’s younger 
brother and partner, who died suddenly 
and prematurely in 1866, made a sensation 
by the rapidity with which ho came to the 
front, but William Tinsley’s sole control 
of the business, though he carried it on 
for several years, was not successful. His 
magazine, Zinsley’s, did not pay, and his 
speculations in novels were often in- 
judicious. 

WE congratulate the Newsvendors’ Insti- 
tution on the success of their anniversary 
dinner last Wednesday, under the pre- 
sidency of Lord Monkswell, the result being 
that 1,162/. was added to their funds. Sir 
Charles Dilke proposed the health of the 
Japanese Minister, who, in reply, stated 
that the newspaper was one of many 
recent introductions into Japan. One of his 
friends thirty years ago was bold enough to 
publish a paper of two pages. The circula- 
tion only reached 200. Now that paper 
had ten large pages and a circulation of 
tens of thousands. In Japan there were 
900 newspapers, and their total circulation 
amounted to several millions. Among other 
speakers were Mr. Didsy, the Hon. W. R. W. 
Peel, Mr. Compton-Rickett, Mr. Sheriff 
Brooks Marshall, and Mr. Horace Cox. 

Mr. E. M. Luoyn writes from Sutton :— 

‘*In your ‘ Literary Gossip’ of April 26th you 
refer to the recent discussion how the articles 
of the Treaty of Tilsit were brought to the 
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knowledge of the British Government. There 
is a passage in Sir Robert Wilson’s journal 
which I do not think has yet been quoted in 
this connexion.” 

He then quotes a passage dated Memel, 
June 28th (‘Life of Sir Robert Wilson,’ 
vol. ii. p. 283), and adds :— 

‘‘This goes to confirm Mr. Rose’s view that 
Mackenzie derived his information about the 
interview from Russian sources (though not 
from Bennigsen) rather than Mr. Oscar 
Browning’s suggestion that Mackenzie overheard 
the conversation of the two emperors, having 
obtained access to the raft as a workman.” 

We do not ourselves see that the passage 
makes for any particular view of the circum- 
stances. 

On Saturday last the Correctors of the 
Press enjoyed a successful dinner at the 
Hotel Cecil, and a recognition of their 
excellent services, often, like other latent 
things, forgotten. Perhapsthe most striking 
feature of a representative gathering was 
Sir William H. Russell, whose presence 
and speech were much appreciated. 

On Tuesday last, May 6th, the numerous 
friends and admirers of M. Léopold 
Delisle celebrated the cinquantenaire of 
that well-known librarian ‘by present- 
ing him with photographs of a complete 
MS. of the twelfth century preserved in 
the archives of the Vatican (of which only 
100 examples have been done), and also of 
a MS. in the Turin Library which at one 
time belonged to the Duc de Berry, brother 
of Charles VY. The donation took place 
in the presence of a representative gather- 
ing of distinguished Frenchmen—the Prince 
de Broglie, the Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier, 
the Comte Delaborde, the Comte Durieu, and 
the Duc de la Trémoille—and a graceful little 
speech was made byM.Himly. M. Delisle, 
who was born in 1826, has been the librarian- 
in-chief of the Bibliothéque Nationale since 
1874, into the management of which he has 
introduced many improvements. He is also 
distinguished as being almost the only 
eminent Frenchman who has been able to 
avoid the maelstrom of French politics. We 
on this side of the water are in entire 
accord with the good feeling which 
“gre the presentation of this tribute to 

. Delisle’s wide knowledge and unfailing 
courtesy. 

M. Xavier DE Monrérrn, who died at 
Passy, near Paris, on May Ist at the age of 
seventy-eight, differed from the majority of 
French novelists in that he was solely a 
writer of the roman-feuilleton; even his 
theatrical pieces were dramatized versions 
of his stories. For forty years he had been 
turning out novels with a regularity Anthony 
Trollope might have envied. Over a hundred 
distinct works carry his name on the title- 
page, and of nearly every one of these 
enormous editions were issued. He was 
born at Apremont (Haute-Saéne) on March 
18th, 1824, and began writing books 
in 1847. He did not cater for the educated 
classes, but he had a remarkable instinct 
in gauging the public taste, so far as 
stories were concerned. 

Recent Parliamentary Papers include 
Education, Scotland, Report for the Southern 
Division, 1901 (2d.); Edinburgh Museum 
of Science and Art, Report for 1901 (14d.) ; 
and Code of Regulations for Day Schools, 
England and Wales (4d.). 
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BOOKS ON BIRDS. 


In More Tales of the Birds, by W. Warde 
Fowler (Macmillan), nine stories about birds 
are pleasantly told. The first of these turns 
upon a young soldier at the battle of Waterloo 
to whom alark’s nest became an object of inter- 
est, because in his boyhood he had been made 
by the typical good parson to put back a nest 
which he had taken. All through the fight he 
kept his mind upon the Belgian nest which 
reminded him of home, and when wounded he 
crawled to the side of the bank, and was rejoiced 
to find the two eggs and two newly hatched 
young still uninjured : ‘‘a marvelus wunder as 
they warn’t schruncht with them Frenchies a 
gallopin over the place and our fellows when 
they set them a runnin,” as he wrote to his 
mother in a letter which proved to be his 
last. ‘The Last of the Barons’ is a kite 
which finds a mate and makes its nest some- 
where in the west of England or in Wales, and 
the rich collector offers the impoverished bird- 
stuffer twenty-five guineas for the clutch of 
eggs and ten more for one of the birds. The 
virtuous taxidermist writes a pathetic letter to 
say that his poverty and not his will consents ; 
the collector sends him praise for his sentiments 
with twenty-five guineas as a present, and the 
kite’s nest is spared for one year. ‘A Lucky 
Magpie’ is the familiar story of la gazza ladra 
with rural English surroundings, while ‘ Selina’s 
Starling’ is the history of a bird which camedown 
a chimney, and was named Elimelech because 
that was the first person mentioned in the Book 
of Ruth. We have heard of a shorter name 
from Genesis conferred on a canary. Such are 
a few of these simple stories, in most of which 
the birds are endowed with human speech, for 
the style of Mrs. Trimmer of ‘The Robins’ 
still finds its imitators and admirers. The book 
is well illustrated. 


The Home Life of Wild Birds: a New Method 
of the Study and Photography of Birds. By 
Francis Hobart Herrick. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. )—This small quarto is an attractive addi- 
tion to the list of books on birds with photo- 
graphic illustrations, and it also marks a 
distinct step in advance of its predecessors, As 
a rule, British observers have been content to 
take photographs of birds at their nests or in 
various positions, and all credit is due to the 
naturalist who is lowered over a cliff to photo- 
graph the nestlings of the raven and the eagle, 
or takes infinite pains to “snap-shot” the 
herons on lofty trees or the spoonbills in the 
mosquito - haunted morass. However good 
these photographs may be—and many of them 
are admirable—the observer has been obliged 
to go to the object, and prolonged watching of 
the habits of birds while attending to their 
nestlings is seldom possible. If much disturbed, 
a bird will frequently forsake its eggs, but it 
occurred to Mr. Herrick that after the young 
are hatched the natural affection of the parents 
is so strong that they can hardly be induced to 
abandon their offspring. Selecting for his 
experiments some of the familiar species of 
New Hampshire, he proceeded to cut down the 
branches in which the nests were placed and 
transfer the ‘‘ procreant cradle” to a suitable 
stand in front of a tent from which, in a good 
light and at his ease, he could observe the 
domestic economy all day long. The nest itself 
is not disturbed, and in_ twenty - five 
instances of experiments with birds which 
make open habitations only three were 
failures, owing to the excessive heat of 
the sun, which proved too much for the 
young. In many cases the parents resumed 
the care of the nestlings after an interval of 
only a few minutes, while with more shy 
individuals the period was longer; but in no 
case did the old birds forsake their brood. For 





English readers there would be little use in 
enumerating all the species observed ; suffice it 
to say that among the 141 illustrations may be 
seen the parent king-bird rending an unruly 
dragonfly ; the female cedar-bird with its neck 
distended and distorted by the cherries which 
it is prepared to regurgitate into the gullet of 
the offspring, and again with the neck show. 
ing its natural and graceful curve after regur. 
gitation ; the female vireo delivering food, and 
the male vireo less preoccupied in performing 
the same duty ; and various species attending 
to the cleaning of their nests, each after its 
manner. Among the most quaint is the illus. 
tration of the cedar-bird nestling only thirty. 
six hours old, blind, naked, helpless, and 
conscious only of a sound or a vibration when 
the parents bring it food, looking like some 
grotesque Chinese monster as it rests on its 
pot-belly and uses its rudimentary wings and 
its feet for support. Highly instructive are the 
views of a family of five nestling kingfishers at 
various stages, and sometimes marshalled in 
line like soldiers, until, at twenty-two days old, 
the natural tendency to walk backwards asserts 
itself and the rank is broken. Very valuable 
are the author’s experiments as to the time at 
which nestlings acquire the sense of fear : an 
instinct which appears to be correlated in some 
species with the development of the wing-quills, 
though there are important exceptions. Admir- 
able hints are given for observing and recording 
the habits and times of feeding of different birds, 
and although these refer primarily to American 
species, no English ornithologist can afford to 
neglect them. Butin urging the British ornitho- 
logist to go and do likewise, a word of caution 
must be added. To remove a nest containing 
young birds from its normal site would amount 
to ‘*possession” in the case of any species 
specially protected in our schedule, and the 
genuine investigator might easily expose him- 
self to the perquisitions of a society which is 
not precisely opposed to self-advertisement, 
With this warning we close our notice of an 
admirable book, terminated by an index of 
unusual merit. 


Nestlings of Forest and Marsh, by Irene 
Grosvenor Wheelock (Chicago, McClurg & 
Co.), is a small book on somewhat similar 
lines to Mr. Herrick’s work, and adequately 
illustrated. It is pleasantly written, but seems 
to be intended for the young American. We 
hardly expect that it will commend itself 
strongly to the British public. 








SOCIETIES. 


PHILOLOGICAL.—May 2.—Annual Meeting.—Mr. 
I. Gollancz in the chair. — The Treasurer's cash 
account was read.—The following members were 
elected officers for the ensuing year: President, Mr. 
H. Bradley; Vice-Presidents, Drs. W. Stokes, H. 
Sweet, J. A. H. Murray, A. H. Sayce, A. S. Napier, 
and W. W. Skeat; Ordinary Members of Council, 
Messrs. E. L. Brandreth, W. A. Craigie, F. T. 
Elworthy, T. Ely, D. Ferguson, P. Giles, I. Gollancz, 
F. Heath, G. Neilson, A. Nesbitt, and W. H. Steven- 
son, and Profs. Foster, Ker, Lawrence, Platt, 
J. P. Postgate, eng, ny 4 Rippmann, Strachan, and 
Tylor ; Treasurer, Mr. B, Dawson ; Hon. Secretary, 
Dr. F. J. Furnivall —Prof. Skeat read a paper on 
some English etymologies, of which the following 
is a partial abstract. Big, adj., represents a Norse 
byg-, mutated form of bug-, from the weaker grade 
of the verb appearing in A.-S.as bigan. to bow, to 
bend ; ef. Skt. bhugnas, bent, bowed. The origival 
sense is bowed out, protuberant, pregnant ; cf. 
prov. E. bug, to bend; big, a boil, a teat. Boast 
is from .1 A.-S. base bog-st-, with the suffix 
-st as in bla-st from blow, from the A.-S, 
verb bogian, to boast, originally to swell out; 
cf. A.-S. boga, a bow. Brag may very well be of 
French origin, and the French word may be from 
Norse ; Kalkar gives the Mid. Dan. brage with the 
very sense of “ to brag.” Brisket is from O. North F. 
*brisquet, modern Norman briquet : there is also a 
Guernsey form, briquet—probably from Dan. brusk, 
Icel. brjosk, cartilage. The French canard, duck, 
and cane, duck, G. Kahn, boat, are from Lat. canna, 
a boat, as used by Juvenal ; cf. E. cane, from the 
gaine source. Cantilever is simply ‘‘ cantle-lever,” & 
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lever placed at acantle or corner. Chum is short for 
chummy, an old corruption of chimney ; a chummy 
was a chimney-sweeper, and may also have been a 
chimney-companion, one who sits over the same 
fire; “chimney-fellow” would account for the 
form, which the usual guess, “ chamber-fellow,” will 
not. Cosy is allied to Norw. koselig, cosy, comfort- 
able, and to Norw. kose sig, to make oneself com- 
fortable, both given by Larsen. Craven is not from 
O. F. cravanter, but simply from cravant, pres. pt. of 
craver, crever, Lat. crepare. Cuttle-fish, A.-8. cudele, 
originally meant “‘ bag,” like the Low G. kude/, and 
is allied to cod, a bag, Swed. dial. kudde, a pea- 
shell. Drake, a male duck, is absolutely the same 
word as drake, A.-S. draca, a dragon ; the original 
sense of G. Hnterich was “ duck-dragon ” ; see Kluge. 
Faggot, F. fagot, is of Norse origin ; cf. Norw. fagg, 
a bundle, in Ross. Frill is the W. Flem. frudle, 
Swed. dial. fré//, with the same sense. Aod is the 
M. Du. hodde, given by Hexham under ‘ Botte,’ 
and thus easily missed. Many other suggestions 
were made. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—May 6.— 
Annual Meeting —Mr. C. Hawksley, President, in 
the chair.—The result of the ballot for the election 
of officers was declared as follows: President, Mr. 
J. C. Hawkshaw ; Vice-Presidents, Sir W. White, 
Mr. F. W. Webb, Sir Guilford Molesworth, and Sir 
A. Binnie ; Other Members of Council. Mr. J. Barton 
(Dundalk), Mr. Horace Bell, Mr. B. Hall Blyth 
(Edinburgh), Mr, Cuthbert A. Brereton, Mr. J. 
Brown (Cape Town), Mr. R. Elliott Cooper, Col. 
R. E. B. Crompton, Mr. C. West Darley, Mr. G. F. 
Deacon, Mr. W. R. Galbraith, Mr. E. P. Hannaford 
(Montreal), Mr. G. H. Hill, Mr. J. C. Inglis, Mr, 
G. R. Jebb (Birmingham), Dr. A. B. W. Kennedy, 
Sir W. T. Lewis (Cardiff), Mr. J. A. McDonald 
(Derby), Mr. W. Matthews, Mr. W. Shelford, Mr. A. 
Siemens, Mr. H. C. Stanley (Brisbane), Mr. John 
Strain (Glasgow), Mr. J. I. Thornycroft, Prof. W. C. 
Unwin, Mr. F. R. Upcott, and Sir Leader Williams 
(Manchester). 





ROYAL INsTITUTION.—May 1.—Annual Meeting. 
-—Sir J. Crichton- Browne in the chair, — The 
Annual Report of the Committee of Visitors for 
1901, testifying to the continued prosperity and 
efficient management of the Institution, was read 
and adopted ; and the Report on the Davy-Faraday 
Research Laboratory of the Royal Institution, which 
accompanied it, was also read. Forty-four new 
Members were elected in 1901. The books and 
pamphlets presented in the year amounted to about 
253 volumes, making, with 722 volumes (including 
periodicals bound) purchased by the Managers, a 
total of 975 volumes added to the library in the year. 
—The following gentlemen were unanimously elected 
as officers for the ensuing year : President, the Duke 
of Northumberland; Z'reasurer, Sir J. Crichton- 
Browne ; Secretary, Sir W. Crookes; Jlanagers, 
Lord Alverstone, Sir J. Blyth, Sir F. Bramwell, Dr. 
T. Buzzard, Dr. D. Hood, Sir Francis Laking, Mr. G. 
Matthey, Dr. L. Mond, Dr. H. Muller, Mr. E. Poilock, 
Sir Owen Roberts, Sir Felix Semon, Sir James 
Stirling, Mr. J. I. Thornycroft, and Mr. J. Wims- 
hurst; Visitors, Dr, H. E. Armstrong, Dr. C. E. 
Beevor, Mr. J. B. Broun-Morison, Mr. F. Elgar, Mr. 
F, Gaskell, Dr. Dundas Grant, Lord Greenock, Mr. 
Maures Horner, Sir H. Irving, Mr. Wilson Noble, 
Mr. W. R. Pidgeon, Mr. A. Rigg, Mr. W. S. Squire, 
Mr. H. Swithinbank, and Mr, C. Wightman. 


SocinTy OF ENGINEERS.—May 5.—Mr. P. Griffith’ 
President, in the chair.—A paper was read on ‘ Recent 
Blast-Furnace Practice,’ by Mr. Brierley D. Healey. 


HELLENIC.—May 7.—Sir R. Jebb, President, in 
the chair—Mr. G. F, Hill showed lantern illus- 
trations of some of the more remarkable Greek coins 
acquired by the British Museum during the past 
five years. A gold stater of Tarentum, of about 
338 B.C., with the infant Taras appealing to his 
father Poseidon, is connected with the appeal made 
by Tarentum to Lacedemon, in response to which 
Archidamus came to Italy. A unique silver stater 
of the Achwan League, in style resembling the fine 
Arcadian coins of about 360 B.c., proves the correct- 
ness of the old attribution to the Acheans of 
Peloponnesus of other coins now generally classed 
under Achea Phthiotis. The head popularly 
known as Odysseus on an electrum stater of 
Cyzicus was considered in connexion with the 
other types which suggest that it is rather one 
of the Cabiri. A small silver coin was attri- 
buted to the Carian city of Lydw, on the ground of 
its inscription and the resemblance of its types to 
those of Cnidus. A bronze coin of Claudius with a 
figure of the goddess of Myra in Lycia was shown 
to permit of the attribution to that province of a 
group of coins hitherto regarded as uncertain. A 
unique stater of Tarsus with a facing head of 








Heracles is, it was suggested. additional evidence 
of the influence exerted by Western Greece on the 
Cilician coinage of the early fourth century. In 
connexion with a tetradrachm bearing the types of 
Alexander IV., but the name of Ptolemy, Prof. Jan 
Six’s view, that the portrait represents not Alex- 
ander the Great, but his son, was disputed, and the 
relation of the type of the fighting Athena to other 
types, such as the Athena Alcis of Macedonian and 
Seleucid coins, was considered.—The Chairman and 
Sir H. Howorth made some comments on the paper, 
which was very favourably received. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEE. 


basic dere | —‘Snow-Waves and Snow-Drifts in Canada,’ 
Sor" 


Mon. 
Dr. Vaughan nish. 





Tvrs. Royal Institution, 3 —‘English Kings and Kingship,’ Lec- 
ture III., Prof. F. York Powell. 
— United Service Institut 3.—‘ Experi in South Africa 
with a New Infantry Range-Finder,’ Prof. G. Forbes. 
— Asiatic, 4.- Annual Meeting. 
— Colonial Institute, 8. 
Wep. Society of Arts, 4}.—‘Boats and Boat Building in the Malay 


Peniasula,’ Mr. H. Warington Smyth. 

— Society of Biblical Beko oh 43. — ‘The History of the 
Transliteration of Egyptian,’ Mr, F. Legge. 

- Geological, 8 —‘ Pliocene Glacio-Fluviatile Conglomerates in 
Subalpine France and Switzerland,’ Dr. C. 8. Du Riche 
Preller; ‘Overthrusts and other Disturbances in the Rad- 
stock Series of the Somerset Coalfields,’ Mr. F. A. Steart. 

Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Recent Geological Discoveries,’ Lec- 
ture III , Dr. A. Smith Woodward. 

— United Service Instituti —‘Suggested Improvements in 
alah od Horse Management,’ Capt. M. H. Hayes. 


_ Royal, 43 
, 5.—‘A Star Chamber Case in the Reign of 
Henry VII.,’ Mr. I. 8. m. 
— Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8. — ‘Electrical Traction 
on Steam Railways in Italy,’ Prof. C. A. Carus- Wilson. 
United Service Institation, 3.—‘ Complexity in Army Accounts,’ 





pt. G. W. Redway. 
Royal [nstitution, 9.—‘ The Nebular Theory,’ Sir R. S. Ball. 
Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Poets and Poetry,’ Lecture III , Prof. 
W. Raleigh. 








Hcience Gossig, 


Dr. F. A. Barter has been promoted from 
his position as second-class assistant in the 
Geological Department of the British Museum 
to be Assistant Keeper. 

WE hear from Berlin that Dr. Virchow has 
resigned his post as President of the Medical 
Society on account of his health. 

AN eminent mathematician has passed away 
in Geheimrat Immanuel Lazarus Fuchs, whose 
death took place at Berlin on April 26th, in his 
seventieth year. Fuchs, who was a native of 
Posen, first attracted attention by a treatise 
on linear differential equations. In 1865 he 
was appointed lecturer at the Berlin Univer- 
sity, where he had himself studied under 
Kummer and Weierstrass. After filling ap- 

ointments at Greifswald, Gottingen, and 
Hasdetbong, he became professor at the Berlin 
University, and director of the mathematical 
seminary. ‘Fuchs’sche Funktionen’ made his 
name famous among mathematicians of all 
countries. 

Dr. F. C. Penrose has published (Macmillan 
& Co.) a second edition of his ‘Method of predict- 
ing by Graphical Construction Occultations of 
Stars by the Moon and Solar Eclipses for any 
given Place.’ The value of the work, which first 
appeared in 1869, is well known to al] who are 
engaged in such investigations; the present 
edition is much condensed and simplified, but 
also extended in some portions, particularly in 
that relating to total solar eclipses. 


WE regret to announce the death of Prof. 
Marie Alfred Cornu, member of the Institute of 
France, and Associate (since 1890) of the Royal 
Astronomical Society of London, which took 
place, near Orleans, after a very short illness, 
in the sixty-third year of his age, on the 12th 
ult. He was best known for his determinations 
of the velocity of light and of the mean density 
of the earth ; but he also obtained a large num- 
ber of valuable spectroscopic and photometric 
observations, besides being a prolific writer in 
scientific memoirs and periodicals, particularly 
in the ‘ Annuaire’ of the Bureau des Longitudes. 


THE second volume of the publications of the 
Observatory of Tashkent contains a series of 
useful charts by M. W. Stratonoff, illustrating 
the distribution of stars, star-clusters, and 
nebulz, and their positions with reference to 
the Milky Way. For the present the investiga- 
tion is confined to the northern hemisphere 
and the 20° of the southern nearest to it, and is 





chiefly founded on the Bonn Durchmusterung, 
but at some future time it will be extended, by 
the aid of the Cape photographic Durchmusterung, 
to the whole heavens. For the question of 
the distribution of different types of stellar 
spectra the Draper catalogue is the authority. 
Those of the nebule and star - clusters are 
shown for both hemispheres, and the fact is 
brought out even more clearly than before that 
the nebule in general and in each of their 
recognized divisions avoid the galaxy, and are, 
as it were, gathered towards its poles, whilst 
the irregular star - clusters (excluding the 
globular ones) have a remarkable tendency to 
congregate in or near it, thus showing that all 
are variously related and mutually comple- 
mentary parts of one stupendous system. 








FINE ARTS 


—_— 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
I. 

Tue first impression the visitor gains of the 
Academy awaits him before he enters the doors. 
It is that produced by Mr. Brock’s colossal 
equestrian statue of the Black Prince. On the 
days consecrated to the press this was not yet 
completed, but enough was standing to convey 
the notion that at last an attempt was being 
made to attain monumental dignity and weight 
rather than clever and inappropriate naturalistic 
rendering. We shall recur to this, but it is, we 
think, one indication of many that a return to 
sounder traditions has at last set in. We do not 
mean that the Academy is yet in any way repre- 
sentative of the best qualities of English art, 
but the exhibition is this year distinctly more 
sober, more dignified—in fact, slightly, but still 
perceptibly, more academic. There is evident 
in the selection this year a reaction against 
flashy extravagance and wild experimentalism, 
while for some reason the Academicians them- 
selves, who are not subject to selection, have 
become more reticent, less forward in their 
claims for attention. Nothing, it seems, will 
restrain the theatrical bravura of Mr. Frank 
Dicksee, but Mr. Herkomer is almost retiring, 
Sir E. J. Poynter’s small pieces display more 
consideration, while, to pass to habitual ex- 
hibitors, there is nothing by the Hon. John 
Collier which can shock our sensibilities like 
his ‘Tannhiuser’ of last year. Altogether, the 
exhibition wears a sobered, conceivably a re- 
pentant, mien after the excesses of recent years, 
This is a great gain, and we even venture to 
hope that by persisting in this good beginnin 
the Academy may in time establish a standa 
tradition of scholarship, and that, we take it, is 
the function that such a body can most profit- 
ably fulfil. The exclusion of genius is, after all, 
a venial fault compared with the official recom- 
mendation to the public of what it is only too 
apt to assimilate. 

The first room is marred, however, by two 
trying examples of that theatrical make-believe 
which for some unexplained reason is accepted as 
the official vesture of poetical subjects. In Mr. 
Frank Dicksee’s Belle Dame sans Merci (No. 13) 
it is not difficult to guess what ails the knight 
at arms. The near approach of so meretricious 
and unattractive a ‘‘super” would account for 
his instantly taking a pose calculated to give 
her a severe fright. Of Mr. Briton Riviere’s 
Aphrodite (37) we can only say that the spirit 
in which it is conceived is as nearly related 
to that of the Homeric hymn which he quotes 
as the undistinguished model he portrays is to 
the goddess herself. The painting in both these 
cases corresponds perfectly to the crude childish- 
ness of the initial idea. But apart from these 
there is a certain air of unambitious repose in 
the paintings which leaves the spectator com- 
paratively at ease. Mr. Charles Sims’s Top o’ 
the Hill (24) has a certain breezy airiness of 
colour and tone which shows a_ distinct 
individuality. Mr. Val. Prinsep’s Virgin at 
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Bethlehem (28) is a careful and thoughtfully 
designed work of a kind which will appeal to 
lovers of M. Bougereau’s sentiment. Mr. 
Adams’s Merlin and Nimue (29), though 
mannered and unconvincing as a presentment 
of the idea, has a certain quality of even and 
subdued tone. 

On the other hand, Mr. Swan’s Leopardess 
and Young descending Hill (3) is one of many 
proofs in the present exhibition of a deplorable 
decadence in the work of aman who was once one 
ofour most promising artists. At Wolverhampton 
there are just now exhibited a number of his 
drawings of animals executed with real mastery. 
They are described by a strong and fluent line 
containing the form and binding it together in 
a manner which recalls the drawings of Barye. 
From them one would suppose that we had at 
least one convinced and serious animal draughts- 
man, but his work at the Academy affords no 
evidence of any such clear artistic purpose. In 
the sticky and fussy quality of his pigment all 
trace of keen observation, much more of pur- 
poseful design, has disappeared. Nothing holds 
together either in tone or colour; the back- 
grounds are made up at haphazard, merely 
because the artist would not paint the animals 
without some pretence of a natural setting. 
But no credible illusion of space is attained. 
The same defects are equally apparent in his 
other animal piece, Lioness and Cubs drinking 
at a Torrent (170), while his excursions into 
portraiture are positively deplorable. Even as 
mere representation, his portrait of Alexander 
C. Ionides, Esq. (760), falls below the aver- 
age standard of professional likeness- making, 
while we fail to trace any glimmering of artistic 
intention either in design or tone. Such a 
decadence seems to be in the natural course for 
successful artists; but we can ill afford to 
sacrifice Mr. Swan, and we can only hope that 
something may recall him to the serious aims 
of his earlier years. ‘ 

Mr. Sargent, as we have before maintained, 
seems immune from the insidious effects of 
success, and the present exhibition affords 
another convincing proof of his indefatigable 
energy and sincerity of purpose. As usual, he 
varies between wide limits. In his large por- 
trait group of The Ladies Alexandra, Mary, and 
Theo Acheson (89), which closes the vista of the 
first two galleries, he has attempted a conscious 
and elaborately planned arrangement, but we 
think he lacks the necessary invention and the 
feeling for constructed design. He accepts so 
much unconditionally from nature that his only 
chance of obtaining a complete unity is to accept 
all. In this picture we feel at once the arti- 
ficiality, the elaborate mechanism of the arrange- 
ment, precisely because the artifice stops short 
with the general idea. We feel the constraint 
that these modern ladies were under when he 
induced them to behave with the aimless elegance 
of eighteenth-century beauties. Their habitual 
gestures would, we feel, be more prompt, more 
decided, less consciously effective. The lady 
who plucks the oranges would actually do so 
with a more nonchalant gesture, and she who 
holds them in her lap has here the air of appeal- 
ing with the question how long she must remain 
in a position which she feels to be constrained 
and possibly ridiculous. Mr. Sargent is an 
unequalled master of actualities ; he seizes and 
records with amazing precision the cachet of 
contemporary fashionable society—and that not 
merely in its accessories, but by a sharp em- 
phasis on any tricks of manner that betray the 
common social temper of the day—but he has 
not shown so far any power of rising to a more 
generalized conception of beauty, or of seizing 
the more fundamental qualities of human nature. 
He is essentially a receptive and not a creative 
artist—his vision is that of a sensitive plate 
gifted with understanding. And so his one 
triumphant success of this year is the Duchess of 
Portland (323), which is in the nature of a 
subtilized and readjusted snap-shot. In this, 





and in its contrast with the companion portrait 
by M. Carolus Duran of Mrs. Charles S. Henry 
(327), we find the keenest note of interest 
in the whole exhibition. We have, indeed, 
never enjoyed with so little reservation any 
portrait by Mr. Sargent. Here modernity 
is unmitigated by any reference to past con- 
ventions, but it is modernity seen at its best 
and in the happiest circumstances. The 
elegance which the picture displays is easy, 
frank, and natural; there is no trace of that 
self-assertive bravura of pose, that effrontery of 
the arriviste, which Mr. Sargent has at times 
noted with such cruel accuracy. The circum- 
stances—and over circumstances Mr. Sargent 
generally abdicates control—have here con- 
spired for beauty, and beauty is the result. 
The colour scheme—a rich cerise against the 
greenish white of a magnolia petal—is one of 
Mr. Sargent’s best and most characteristic 
ideas, and it is reduced to its simplest terms 
with all the artist’s amazing skill. For once, 
too, the quality of the flesh, though a little thin 
and papery, is more homogeneous than it is 
wont to be in Mr. Sargent’s work. The general 
tone is also carried through with greater even- 
ness and consistency, with less sudden and sur- 
prising accents; there is, in short, a nearer 
approach than heretofore to the suavity of a 
great style.—The portrait by M. Carolus Duran 
(327) is hung in a position which seems intended 
to invite comparison between the two pictures. 
Such a comparison could hardly be fair to the 
older painter, for in this instance there can be 
no question that Mr. Sargent has far out- 
stripped his master. M. Duran has never been 
remarkable for the purity of his taste, and 
with advancing years the strenuous craftsman- 
ship of his early work has become enfeebled and 
the faults it concealed are proportionately more 
prominent. Here, beyond the power of making 
an adequate representation of a sitter, there is 
little to admire. The relations of the figure to 
the picture space and of the tones and colours 
to one another exhibit no clear artistic 
determination, no central idea, no predominat- 
ing mood. Moreover, the actual painting is 
undistinguished. To make a fair comparison 
between the two men one would have to bring 
over some of M. Duran’s earlier works and put 
them beside this, the most complete of Mr. 
Sargent’s creations. Even so the master 
would not, we imagine, compete in the matter 
of charm or in alertness of vision with his pupil, 
but perhaps in scholarly design and searching 
draughtsmanship he might be found the 
superior. 

Turning to another of Mr. Sargent’s works, 
Mrs. Leopold Hirsch (681), which must also be 
accounted a success for its vigorous characteri- 
zation, we find the defects of his method 
more evident. The bust is broadly and vigor- 
ously modelled, but the habit of putting on 
the half tones with deliberate touches of a 
separate mixture of opaque paint destroys the 
illusion, and conveys nothing of the real beauty, 
the elusiveness and transparency of the quality 
of flesh. The other portrait by Mr. Sargent in 
the same room, Lady Meysey Thompson (688), is 
one of the cases which must constantly occur 
where his lack of any well-grounded and tradi- 
tional principles of style betrays him. In move- 
ment, in tone, and in colour it is a boisterous 
and noisy performance.—It is the presence of 
these qualities of style, the knowledge what 
to subordinate and what to accent in order to 
build up a picture, that gives to Mr. Watts’s 
portrait of Major-General Baden Powell (177), 
faint echo though it be of the work of his prime, 
a gravity and a dignity which belong to nothing 
else here. 

Much of interest and importance we defer 
to a future article, but we must not pass over 
one picture which, by its splendid isolation 
and its commanding position, is fitly symbolical 
of the head of the British Empire. We refer, 
of course, to the portrait of His Majesty King 





Edward the Seventh (131), executed by Mr. Luke 
Fildes, at His Majesty’s express command, 
Here the claims of loyalty and art criticism cop. 


flict. Weare in these days so much accustomed 
to believe—though the belief is surely gratui. 
tous—that the portrayal of royalty and the 
confection of a work of art are incompatible 
aims, that the picture in question will scarcely 
provoke astonishment. 








ART AT THE WOLVERHAMPTON EXHIBITION, 


WE confess that, until a year ago, the word 
Wolverhampton aroused in our mind chiefly a 
vague idea of cycles, safes, and the Black 
Country. At that time there was announced an 
exhibition at the Municipal Art Gallery of the 
works of Mr. Legros. What, one wondered, 
had happened in the Midlands that the town 
councillors of Wolverhampton should appreciate 
the work of an artist who counts in London but 
a small, though devoted, circle of admirers? 
Wolverhampton now became a stimulus to 
our curiosity, and we went thither in 
the expectation of finding something out 
of the familiar course of exhibition manage- 
ment. The results were far more re- 
markable than anything we had anticipated. 
This, so far as we could gather, is what has 
happened. Among the citizens of Wolver- 
hampton isa friend of the late William Morris, 
a passionate amateur and enthusiastic student 
of art, and the Exhibition Committee, graced 
with rare perspicacity, saw that the best chance 
of achieving some notable result lay in handing 
over the whole arrangement of the Art Gallery to 
Mr. Hodson. Since compromise is as distressing 
to art as religion, and any dogma is better than 
none, a gallery arranged by any single autocrat, 
whatever his predilections, will have more cha- 
racter, and will impress more distinctly some 
one aspect of art, than a gallery which represents 
a compromise between the contradictory and 
mutually destructive tastes of a number of 
councillors. 

But when, as is the case at Wolverhampton, 
the autocrat, starting with a clear understanding 
of the well-authenticated tradition of painting 
in past epochs, has arrived at a decided con- 
viction of what in modern art is based on the 
same principles and illustrates the same attitude, 
and when to this he adds unusual catholicity of 
taste and confidence in his convictions, we get a 
display of what modern English art contains of 
solid accomplishment and serious endeavour such 
as we do not remember ever to have seen before. 
Mr. Hodson has had the courage not to accept re- 
putations at their market value. Scarcely a single 
work is here that is without at least artistic in- 
tention. For once in an English exhibition the 
appeals to cheap sentimentality and the love of 
theatrical display have been severely excluded. 
In the small space at command, where only 
about two hundred pictures could be shown 
advantageously, it was impossible to conciliate 
at once the verdicts of the artist, the official, 
and the public. Mr. Hodson has frankly 
thrown over the last two, and the effect is 
astonishing. Here, when they are gathered 
together in force, we see how many in the last 
half century have not bowed the knee to Baal; 
how worthily, on the whole, the tradition of 
genuine workmanship has been kept alive. 

Of the four rooms one is devoted to a few 
works of the great period of English painting— 
to Reynolds, Gainsborough, Turner, and Wil- 
son. There are not enough pictures to repre- 
sent the whole scope of English art of the 
period, but among them are a few works of 
supreme merit which, as it were, establish the 
standard of the highest and most characteristic 
qualities of the British School. Next follows 4 
large gallery containing the works of artists 
who flourished in the second half of the last 
century, many of whom are still living, 
but who are put together as akin with the 
older tradition. Then comes a small room 
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devoted to the Pre-Raphaelites, with a few of 
their recent imitators; while the fourth 
room, a large one, is hung with contemporary 
work. It is here that the shock to commonly 
received opinion will be most felt, for the 
arrangement suggests that among modern artists 
it is Mr. Steer, Mr. Strang, Mr. C. Shannon, 
Mr. Ricketts, and Mr. Rothenstein whose work 
really counts, rather than that of the recipients 
of official and popular recognition. We do not, 
of course, suggest that the selection here made 
is exhaustive. We should like, for instance, 
to have seen Mr. Orchardson isolated from his 
usual surroundings ; and the omission of Mr. 
Sargent, were it intentional, would be indefen- 
sible. But at least it is a noteworthy attempt 
to give effect to an independent estimate of 
merit, and one with which we have before 
expressed our concurrence. 

In the works of the older generation the judg- 
ment is really not less striking. Mr. Legros at 
last receives the position which so many artists 
believe to be his due ; Mr. Watts is represented 
by so choice a selection that he takes his place 
at once as one of the immortals; Millais’s late 
work is nicely appreciated by exhibiting only 
one picture, and that the ‘ Vanessa,’ one of 
the two or three really superb works which 
he executed after he went over to the 
Philistines. Alfred Stevens and Frank 
Potter are allowed at last the words of praise 
which, in their own day, were drowned in the 
acclamations that greeted Mason and Fred. 
Walker. But who, it may be objected, ever 
heard of Frank Potter? Precisely, but a study 
of his three small pictures at Wolverhampton 
will show the capricious injustice of contem- 
porary renown, and what a grudge we owe to 
our predecessors for our own ignorance. It 
would seem as though the difference between 
the man who paints and him who represents 
objects in pigment were often imperceptible to 
their contemporaries. Pictures of the day tend 
to be judged by their content rather than by 
their quality. But when the charms of novelty 
and fashion have evaporated, the work of the 
real painter, however commonplace its subject- 
matter, turns up again, while the mere represen- 
tation, be its content never so thrilling, is no 
longer to be found. It is this quality of time- 
resisting workmanship that determines survival. 
And this Frank Potter’s work had. The best of 
his three pieces is A Quiet Corner, just a woman 
dressed in the mode of the sixties, sitting before 
a black lacquer screen. There is nothing striking 
about the woman or distinctive about the artist’s 
attitude to her. It is not a great effort in the 
portrayal of character, but decidedly it is painted. 
With what conviction he has recorded the value 
of the low-toned white of the dress upon the 
black of the screen! how precisely and how 
solidly he has modelled the pate of the flesh, and 
how he has cherished the notes of more positive 
colour—the amethyst blue of the sash and the 
dull emerald-greens of the patterned screen ! 
‘he whole evinces a feeling for tone almost 
as delicate as Mr. Whistler’s, with a firmer, 
more lacquered surface than his pictures, 
except a few of the early ones, possess. 
The absence of any early Whistlers is, by-the-by, 
to be regretted in a collection which is as a 
whole so unusually representative, though the 
work of his maturity is well maintained by the 
Carlyle. Of the Alfred Stevenses, one is the 
splendid head of Mr. Morris Moore which 
was seen at Burlington House the winter before 
last, the other a portrait of Mr. Collman, which, 
like that of his wife at the Tate Gallery, gives 


‘one a new and more sympathetic impression 


of the fashions of the sixties. It is, compared 
with the Morris Moore, an elaborate work, 
‘but modelled with a strong plastic feeling, 
and in sentiment distinguished by a peculiar 
nobility and geniality. 

Other artists of the period who are repre- 
sented are :—Mr. Hook, by one of his finest 
pieces, Coral Fishers, a view of the Bay of Salerno, 





exquisitely sweet and rich in colour, and 
masterly in the rendering of the plane of the 
sea ; the late Mr. McLachlan by his Isles of the 
Sea, assuredly one of his finest achievements ; 
and Cecil Lawson by one small picture, a moon- 
light scene on the Thames at Chelsea. Though 
scarcely characteristic of the artist, this is 
cn finer in its close observation and pre- 
cise handling, which somehow do not clash 
with the romantic intensity of the mood, than 
works of his more familiar manner. 

J. F. Lewis never came nearer to fusing his 
miraculously rendered detail into an artistic 
whole than in the Liliwm auratum which hangs 
here. Even for this we do not think the trans- 
figuring inspiration ever revealed itself to him; 
his assiduity and dexterity seem to have pre- 
vented him from ever feeling the need of it ; he 
never had to find a way round, to epitomize or 
translate what he saw before him. He tran- 
scribed verbatim, without ever fully under- 
standing the meaning of a phrase. 

The gallery of the Pre-Raphaelites affords an 
odd and unusual collection, not widely repre- 
sentative, nor containing the highest achieve- 
ments of the school, but including one or two 
unfamiliar pictures which were of cardinal im- 
portance in their influence on contemporary art. 
Among these we may note the very early Madox 
Brown, Autumn Leaves, which may be regarded 
as the first germ of the Pre-Raphaelite movement, 
for it was done in his student years at Antwerp. 
Another is Brett’s Val d’Aosta, which Ruskin 
greeted so enthusiastically as ‘‘ historical land- 
scape at last.” It is astonishing in the laborious 
minuteness, the pathetic fidelity of its render- 
ing. Prosaic and inharmonious as it is, the 
mere force of conviction with which every scrawl 
of lichen on the rock and every shadow of the 
most distant vine-plant is recorded has a certain 
charm. It was impossible to keep on at this 
level. Brett himself soon found a way to give 
the semblance of complex detail without the 
trouble of accurate presentment, and Vicat 
Cole and Mr. Leader showed how popular this 
appearance of a laborious fidelity could be made 
by the infusion of a rather ordinary sentiment. 

Where the pictures are selected with so much 
discrimination, and with such an eye to their 
importance in the past history of English art, 
it is impossible to do justice to more than a 
small part of them. We hope to return to the 
subject later. We have one, and only one, 
serious disagreement with the management, 
and that is the use of Morris wall-papers for 
the walls of the galleries. They may be admir- 
able in design, but one is not inclined to bless 
them when one is vainly trying to elude the 
reflection of a frieze of aggressive red flowers 
in the glass of a picture. With that reserva- 
tion we must compliment the authorities of 
Wolverhampton upon a most successful ‘and 
enterprising performance. 








SALES. 

Messrs. CuristiE, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 1st inst. the following engravings. After 
Reynolds: Lord Grantham and his Brothers, 
by T. Cheesman, 44/.; The Peniston Lamb 
Children (The Affectionate Brothers), by Bar- 
tolozzi, 44/.; Lady Smyth and Children, by the 
same, 63). After A. Kauffman: Lady Rush- 
out and Daughter, by T. Burke, 92]. After 
Cosway: Lady Heathcote, by J. Agar, 731. 
After Hoppner: Mrs. Jordan as the Comic 
Muse, by T. Park, 361. By W. Ward: Lucy 
of Leinster, 67/. After Bunbury : Black-eyed 
Susan, by W. Dickinson, 32/. By and after 
J. R. Smith: Narcissa and Flirtilla, 651.; 
What You Will, 341. After W. Bigg: The 
Romps, by W. Ward, 50/. After J. Ward : 
Rustic Conversation, by S. W. Reynolds, 421 ; 
Inside of a Country Alehouse, and Outside of 
a Country Alehouse, by W. Ward (a pair), 841. 
After Wheatley: Rustic Hours, by Gillbank 
(set of four), 65/.; The Cries of London (set 


a 





| of fourteen), 388/. After Morland: Giles, 
the Farmer’s Boy, by W. Ward, 52l.; The 
Hard Bargain, by the same, 37l.; A 


Party Angling, by G. Keating, 55]. ; Morning, 
or the Benevolent Sportsman, by J. Grozer, 
3ll.; A Tea-Garden, by F. D. Soiron, 651. ; 
The Squire’s Door, and The Farmer’s Door, by 
B. Duterrau (a pair), 1991.; Children Fishing, 
and Children gathering Blackberries, by P. 
Dawe (a pair), 1051. 

The pictures belonging to Mr. C. A. Barton 
were sold by the same firm on the 3rd inst., 
several of them fetching over 1,000/. The fol- 
lowing were the principal: R. P. Bonington, 
Fisher-boys on the Beach, 1,312/. ; Venice, 5251. 
J. Constable, Gillingham Mill, 1,207/.; Brighton 
Beach, 4411. ; Hampstead Heath, 2311. T. S. 
Cooper, A Country Road, with a woman on a 
donkey driving cows, 5041. J. S. Cotman, 
Barges on the Yare at Anchor, 231l. ; Fishing 
Smack beating out of Yarmouth Roads, 136l. 
D. Cox, Market Figures, 168/. T. Creswick, 
Welsh Lake Scene, 1101. J. Crome, A Norfolk 
Landscape, 1,207/.; Scene in a Forest, 4411. 
P. De Wint, Lincoln Pool, 147/. T. Gains- 
borough, Squire Rowe, 1,207]. J. F. Herring, 
sen., The Favourites, 147/. J. Holland, The 
Quay in front of the Doge’s Palace at Venice, 
4721. ; S. Giorgio Canal, 367/. Sir E. Landseer, 
The Highland Breakfast, 2201. C. Lawson, 
The Valley of Doon, 1,638). J. Linnell, The 
Windmill, 8507. ; A River Scene, evening, 2251. 
G. Mason, When Shadows of Evening Fall, 2311. 
Sir J. E. Millais, The Milkmaid, 630]/.; The 
Winter Garden, 4411. G. Morland, The 
Carrier's Stable, 1,155/.; The Bull Inn, 8611. ; 
The Shepherd’s Meal, 966/.; A Landscape, with 
huntsmen and hounds, 1151. W. Miiller, The 
Chess-players, 210/.; View near Gillingham, 
3361. W. Mulready, The Roadside Inn, 3151. 
P. Nasmyth, A Surrey Homestead, 787/. J. 
Phillip, A Spanish Lady at a Balcony, 2411. 
Sir H. Raeburn, Anne Cunningham Graham, 
1,312/. D. Roberts, Interior of a Cathedral, 
2101. G. Romney, Rachel Harrington, 3361. 
C. Stanfield, Dutch River Scene, 1361. J. Stark, 
A Woody Landscape, 378]. ; A Road through a 
Wood, 136/. J. M. W. Turner, A River Scene, 
with sandstone cliffs, 3251. 

The prices realized by Mr. Barton’s pictures 
were far exceeded later in the afternoon, a pic- 
ture by Lawrence fetching more than 2,0001., 
portraits by Raeburn 3,780/. and 6,825l. 
respectively, and a Hobbema nearly 10,0001. 
Pastels : J. Russell, Sarah White, 8401. ; Miss 
Freeland, 5251. Pictures: Sir H. Raeburn, Sir 
W. Napier, 840/.; Hon. H. Erskine, 6511.; The 
Two Sons of David Monro Binning, 6,8251. ; 
George and Maria Stewart, Children of Prof. 
Dugald Stewart, 3,780]. Sir T. Lawrence, C. 
Binny, Esq., and his Two Daughters, 2,047/. ; 
Henry, First Earl of Mulgrave, 1991. J. Ruys- 
dael, A Woody River Scene, 157/. G. Romney, 
Miss Mary Waring, 8401.; Portrait of a Lady, 
in white dress with mauve sash, 241/.; Hon. 
Augustus Keppel, 189/.; Portrait of a Lady, 
in pink dress and white muslin cloak, 9241. ; 
Portrait of a Lady, in grey dress with 
yellow sash, 4201. ; Portrait of a Lady, in 
crimson dress and black mantle, 9661. A. 
Canaletto, The Grand Canal, Venice, 126). 
J. Hoppner, Portrait of a Lady, in grey dress 
with lace frill, 367]. ; Portrait of a Lady, in 
white dress, holding a muff, 147/. ; Portrait of 
a Gentleman, in dark coat and white stock, 1311. 
G. Morland, The Thatcher, 210). Sir W. 
Beechey, Kennett Dixon, 2101. R. van der 
Helst, Portraits of a Gentleman and his Wife, 
seated ina garden, 1471. J. Constable, A View 
from Hampstead Heath, 1051. Sir J. Reynolds, 
Miss Juliet Langton, 105/.; Mrs. Patherick, 
and Mr. Patherick (a pair), 9667. Holbein, A 
Gentleman, holding his gloves and a book, 6931. 
F, Hals, A Laughing Boy, holding a flageolet, 
8191. ; Portrait of a Gentleman, in brown dress 
with fur, 168/. Ghirlandajo, The Adoration 
of the Magi, 7561. Hobbema, Peasants shaking 
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Hands, 9,660. Dutch School, A Young Girl, 
in yellow and blue dress, holding a ballad, 367/. 
P. de Hooghe, An Interior, with a woman and 
a child, 1,417/. D. Teniers, Interior of a 
Kitchen, 325). W. van de Velde, A Coast 
Scene, ships in a calm, 4201. Velasquez, A 
Woman scouring Dishes in a Kitchen, 11951. 








Fine-Grt Gossiy. 

Messrs. Ciirrorp & Co. have open an exhi- 
bition of pictures of ‘The Glens and Shores of 
Scotland,’ by W. B. Lamond. The Burlington 
Fine-Arts Club are showing mezzotint portraits 
of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Last Tuesday at the Dowdeswell Galleries the 
work of ‘‘ Spy ” and other artists for Vanity Fair 
was on show; and last Wednesday the press 
were invited to view the works of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Hine, at the Stafford Gallery, 34, Old 
Bond Street. Yesterday the Spring Exhibition 
at the Holland Fine-Art Gallery of modern 
Dutch pictures opened ; and to-day Messrs. W. 
Marchant & Co. hold a private view of water- 
colours by M. Guirand de Scevola at the Goupil 
Gallery. 

Amonc the many indications of a recrudescence 
of primitive methods of painting is the formation 
of a society of tempera-painters for the purpose 
of discussing the methods of tempera painting 
and gilding according to fourteenth and fifteenth 
century recipes, and of circulating among the 
members the results of individual experiment. 
Mr. J. D. Batten is the secretary, and among 
the members are some well-known artists, such 
as Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. Holroyd, Mr. Corbet, 
and Mr. E. Abbey. 


Mr. Frampron’s election to the Royal 
Academy has opportunely fallen in the year of 
his tenure of the office of Master of the Art 
Workers’ Guild. Some members of the Guild 
intend to give him a complimentary dinner in 
Clifford’s Inn Hall on Monday next. The 
= will be confined to members of the 

uild. 


Mr. van WISSELINGH has on view at present 
a collection of M. Simon Bussy’s wail. M. 
Bussy is well known in France as one of the 
most distinguished of the younger artists. 
Several of his pictures have been acquired by 
the State, and one will be familiar to visitors to 
the Luxembourg. The present exhibition is 
chiefly composed of landscapes in pastel. M. 
Bussy is specially devoted to the scenery of the 
higher Alps of Dauphiny. As a rule, the en- 
deavour to paint such scenery has not been 
attended with very happy results, but it cannot 
be denied that M. Bussy has transposed the 
crude colouring of Alpine pasture and pine woods 
into a harmonious and tender scheme. He is, 
moreover, an artist of original and decided 
temperament, and his landscapes are remark- 
able for the intensity with which he conveys a 
poetical mood of pensive melancholy. 

Amone the foreign contributors to the Berlin 
exhibition of the secessionists whose works 
have attracted attention are Mr. John Lavery, 
the Spaniard Zuloaga, the Russian Somov, and 
the Norwegian Edward Munch. 

Tae death of the well-known flower painter 
Chabal Dussurgey took place recently at Nice 
in his eighty-first year. He was the founder 
of the Ecole Nationale d’Art Décoratif. 








MUSIC 


—— 


THE WEEK. 
QUEEN’s HaLt.—London Musical Festival, 
ArrTer the excitement of the Nikisch con- 
cert on Wednesday, April 30th, the third 
day of the London Festival, it was some- 
what difficult to estimate at his true value 
a conductor of very different temperament. 





Men thus placed in juxtaposition natur- 
ally provoke comparison, and, so far as the 
vox populi is concerned, we have little hesita- 
tion in asserting that it was in favour of 
Herr Nikisch, who exerted a strong magnetic 
influence which was not felt in the case of 
Herr Weingartner. But the one confined 
himself to Wagner and ‘Tschaikowsky, 
whereas the other devoted his chief atten- 
tion to Beethoven. To judge the two men 
fairly they ought both to be heard not only 
in music of the same period, but also in the 
same works. Then, again, one only gets 
to know a conductor gradually, just as a 
doctor by experience gains a thorough 
knowledge of the constitution of a patient ; 
of how he is affected by this or that treat- 
ment ; and in like manner it is only by hear- 
ing works of various schools, and hearing 
them repeatedly, under the same conductor, 
that we can really speak definitely as to his 
qualities. Take, forinstance, Mr.H.J. Wood. 
By long experience we know him to be an 
able, earnest man, who endeavours to give 
a sound, honest rendering of music by all 
sorts and conditions of composers, but at 
the same time one who cannot help showing 
his enthusiasm for Beethoven and Wagner, 
and his special sympathy with modern 
Russian music, especially that of Tschai- 
kowsky. He is, after all, only a mortal, and 
his readings and his time may occasion- 
ally be open to criticism, yet every one must 
now feel that, apart from accident, any 
work produced under his direction 
will have justice done to it; that the in- 
tentions of the composer will be respected, 
and conveyed with intelligence and feeling 
to the audience. To return to Herr Wein- 
gartner. His renderings of Gluck’s ‘Alceste’ 
Overture, Beethoven’s ‘ Leonore’ No. 3 and 
‘Eroica’ Symphony were marked by strong 
intellect, absolute command over his orches- 
tra, and true dignity. In the last-named 
work there were grand moments, especially 
in the slow movement and the Finale; the 
opening Allegro, by the way, was somewhat 
hurried, and so, too, were both sections of the 
third movement. In Brahms’s Symphony 
in D prominence was given to the intellectual 
rather than to the emotional side of the 
music. A delightful performance of Smetana’s 
picturesque symphonic poem ‘ Vitava’ must 
also be noted. We shall soon have further 
opportunity of studying Herr Nikisch, and 
we hope that the programmes of the two 
concerts which he is announced to give at 
the Queen’s Hall next month will enable us 
to understand his attitude towards the 
masters of the classical period; to discover 
how his strong personality will adapt itself 
to their music. On the other hand, Wein- 
gartner wants hearing in modern music. At 

resent we are halting between two con- 

uctors. Herr Nikisch created a stronger 
impression than Herr Weingartner, and yet 
it seems to us quite possible that as an all- 
round conductor the latter might prove the 
more satisfactory. Meanwhile we may 
be thankful that two such distinguished 
men have paid us a visit. Herr Wein- 
gartner’s symphonic poem ‘King Lear’ 
was included in the Friday’s programme. 
The music is extremely clever, and the 
orchestration effective. The work has 
breadth, stateliness, strength, and yet one 
thing is wanting—the true touch of human 
nature. It appeals to the intellect, not to 





the heart, and even at moments the intellect 
is disinclined to accept music which needs 
verbal explanation to account for its varia- 
tions of mood and eccentricities. Why, for 
instance, that ‘‘ grotesque compression of 
the king’s theme”? It indicates, we read 
in the programme-book, that “Lear has 
gone mad.” Such tricks are occasionally 
permissible — nay, pardonable. Kuhnau 
in quaint fashion depicted the madness of 
King Saul by strange harmonies, and even 
consecutive fifths; but these were only 
curiosities in a sonata full of genuine 
feeling. Berlioz in his ‘Symphonie Fan- 
tastique’ presented a theme in grotesque 
form, but this and other peculiarities in 
that work were redeemed by the genius dis- 
played in it; there was, as the composer 
himself thought, sufficient interest in the 
music apart from the programme. Herr 
Weingartner’s skill in development is 
thrown away on subject-matter for the most 
part dry. The vexed question of programme 
music will soon again face us: Herr Strauss 
is to exhibit his tone pictures at Queen’s 
Hall next month. In these we have the 
strongest, most subtle exemplifications of an 
art-form in the framing of which Berlioz 
and Liszt were co-partners. The fine ren- 
dering, at the first Weingartner concert, of 
Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto in £ flat 
by Signor Busoni deserves mention. 

On Saturday afternoon M. Ysaye played 
the solo part of the Violin Concerto in 
B minor by Dr. Saint-Saéns, with the dis- 
tinguished composer at the conductor’s 
desk, the effective work being thus pre- 
sented to the highest advantage. Dr. Saint- 
Saéns also conducted an Entr’acte from his 
opera or operetta ‘Phryné,’ produced at 
Paris many years ago: a movement neat of 
its kind, but singularly unimportant. In 
Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Symphonyin¥rminor, 
also in Dr. Elgar’s ‘Cockaigne’ Over- 
ture, Mr. Wood appeared at his best, and 
the enthusiastic reception given to him 
plainly proved that, although ready to 
recognize the high merit of the foreign 
conductors who had appeared during the 
week, the public has still full confidence in 
the man who, through the special oppor- 
tunities which he enjoys at Queen’s Hall, 
has been able to do more to impart know- 
ledge of, and develope public taste for high- 
class orchestral music than, perhaps, any 
other conductor of the present day. 








Musical Gossiy. 


Miss MaBet Mon teirtH, a pupil for nine years 
of Mr. Orlando Morgan, and afterwards for three 
years of the late Chevalier Bach, gave the first 
of six pianoforte recitals at St. James’s Hall on 
May 1st. She was heard in two concertos : 
Beethoven in E flat and Rubinstein in cg, and in 
both works displayed rare technical skill and 
considerable fatelligence, but as yet her playing 
lacks soul; the young lady, however, is only 
just out of her teens, and time sometimes works 
wonders. The orchestra was under the direction 
of Mr. Arthur Friedheim. The programme 
included Liszt’s symphonic poem ‘ Hungaria,’ 
long, noisy, and commonplace. Liszt could 


write interesting music, but also pieces which 
his true admirers should do their best to keep 
out of hearing. Miss Monteith’s second recital, 
on Tuesday next, will be for pianoforte alone, 
MapamMe Cécite CHAMINADE gave a concert at 
St. James’s Hall last Monday afternoon, when 
she introduced several new songs and pianoforte 
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ieces of her own composition. Of the former 


ie most attractive were ‘Fleur du Matin,’ a 
thoughtful and expressive piece, and ‘ Alleluia,’ 
for which Madame Chaminade has provided a 
graceful and appropriate melody. These songs 
were rendered with skill and charm by Mlle. 
gt. André. Mlle. Lucie Hirsch and M. Hardy- 
Thé also sang several pleasing pieces by the 
same composer. Madame Chaminade gave 
elegant and neat performances of her new piano- 
forte solos ‘Divertissement,’ ‘ Expansion,’ 
and ‘Quatrisme Valse,’ written in her usual 
vivacious and refined manner. 


Mr. Georce A. Ciinton gave his second 
chamber concert on Monday evening at the 
Queen’s Small Hall, when a Quintet in c for 
wood-wind and horn by A. F. M. Klughardt, 
Op. 79, was performed for the first time in 
London. The composer, born in 1847, has 
written operas, symphonies, and much chamber 
music. The music of the Quintet is of the 
Capellmeister order, but the two middle move- 
ments, Scherzo and Andante, are certainly 
quaint and pleasing. For his third concert Mr. 
Clinton announces a Pianoforte Quintet by the 
blind Bohemian composer Josef Labor. 


Mr. DoLmMetsca’s programme next Tuesday 
evening includes two pieces for five viols: 
‘The Cradle’ and ‘The New-yeeres Gift,’ by 
Antonie Holborne, ‘‘servant to her most 
excellent Majestie,” who in 1597 published in 
London ‘ The Cittharne Schoole.’ 


At Herr Kubelik’s concert at St. James’s 
Hall on May 21st the orchestra will consist of 
fifty-five players from Prague, under the con- 
ductorship of Prof. Nedbal, the well-known 
member of the Bohemian Quartet. 

An opera by Dr. Joseph Parry, entitled 
‘The Maid of Cefn Ydfa,’ founded on the true 
and pathetic story of the Glamorganshire lady 
whose grave is still visited by many pilgrims, 
will be produced at Cardiff in November, and 
played for a week, so that the composer may 
thoroughly hear and, if needful, amend it. Oaly 
then will it be published and heard elsewhere. 
The precaution is a wise one ; composers are too 
apt to rush into print before testing their 
works, The libretto is from the pen of Mr. 
Joseph Bennett. 

Miss Jessie Grimson, as already announced, 
has formed an English Quartet, and at the first 
concert, at the Bechstein Hall on May 16th, the 
programme will include a novelty—viz., a 
Quartet (manuscript) in B flat by Mr. Frank 
Bridge, the second violin of the party. 

Mr. Dan Goprrey, jun., sends us a list of 
works performed by the municipal orchestra at 
the Winter Gardens, Bournemouth, between 
October 7th, 1901, and May 3rd, 1902, during 
the series of sixty symphony concerts. Of the 
pieces performed there for the first time we find 
no fewer than 19 overtures, 12 symphonies, 
13 suites, and 15 concertos for various instru- 
ments, &c. Of the complete list of 249 works, 
109 were novelties to Bournemouth, and 12 
of these were first performances, and 8 first 
performances in England. The number of 
works by British composers amounted to 77. 
Queen’s Hall itself would not beat this Bourne- 
mouth record so far as native music is con- 
cerned, 

“NIGHTS AT THE OPERA” is the title of a new 
and seasonable series of handbooks. The first 
is ‘Lohengrin,’ from the pen of Wakeling Dry. 
It contains a brief account of ‘The Maker of 
the Music,’ also of the ‘ Music and Story Side 
by Side.’ The series is being published by the 
De La More Press. 

THE stepmother of Brahms, aged seventy- 
eight, died recently at Hamburg. His father, a 
double-bass player, when twenty-four years of 
age, married Christiane Nissen, his senior by six- 
teen years. They led an unhappy life, and finally, 
in 1864, on the advice of their son Johannes, 
separated. In the following year the wife died, 





and within a year the widower married a widow, 
Frau Caroline, who kept a coffee-house where 
he and other members of the Philharmonic 
Society were accustomed to take their midday 
meal. He was then sixty-two years of age, 
but his newly wedded wife was his junior by 
eighteen years. In 1872 the old man fell ill, 
and his son hastened to Hamburg, and was with 
him to the last. From that time until his death 
the composer, who was much attached to his 
stepmother, saw that she was well cared for, 
— also made generous provision for her in his 
will. 

Accorpine to the Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung 
of April 25th a kind of double operatic festival 
was to commence at Prague on May 8th. There 
is to be not only a Wagner cycle— Tann- 
hiiuser,’ ‘Lohengrin,’ ‘ Tristan,’ ‘Meistersinger,’ 
and the ‘Ring’—but it is to be followed by 
four Italian operas: ‘Ernani,’ ‘Un Ballo in 
Maschera,’ ‘ Aida,’ and ‘Norma.’ Eminent 
artists are engaged, and the Wagner perform- 
ances will be under the able direction of Dr. Carl 
Muck, of Berlin. In this curious combination 
it seems as if the order ought to be reversed; 
the two schools, we presume, will attract for the 
most part different audiences. 

THE same journal of May 2nd has a notice 
of the first performance of Prof. Stanford’s 
‘Much Ado about Nothing’ in German, at 
the Leipzig Stadttheater, on April 25th. Herr 
Eugen Segnitz, the writer, recognizes the many 
merits of the work, but finds the lyrical portions 
more successful than the dramatic. The com- 
poser was present, and was summoned several 
times before the curtain after each act. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
. Joachim Quartet, 3, St. James's Hall. 
— Fri Mary Munchhoff’s Vocal Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
- Royal Italian Opera. 7.30, Covent Garden. 
— Richter Concert, 8.30, Queen's Hall. 
. Miss M. Monteith’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
= Miss Fanny Davis's Concert, 8, St James’s Hall. 
Royal Italian Opera, 8, Covent Garden. 
. Mr. A Hartmann’s Violin Recital, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
- sa pale Fletcher’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein 
all. 


~ Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
Tuvrs. Joachim Quartet, 3, St. James's Hail. 
= M. Godowsky’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
Chaplin Trio Concert, 3, 8t. James’s Hall. 
Miss Jessie Grimson’s Chamber Concert, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 








DRAMA 


we 


THE WEEK. 


PRINCE oF WALES’S.—‘ The President,’ a Farcical Melo- 
drama in Three Acts. By Frank Stayton. 

ADELPHI.—‘ Sapho,’ a Play in Four Acts. Adapted from 
the Novel of Alphonse Daudet by Clyde Fitch. 

Royatry.—Afternoon Performance. Representations of 
the Stage Society : Ibsen’s ‘ Lady from the Sea.’ 

DUKE OF YorRK’s.—Revival of ‘ The Gay Lord Quex.’ By 
A. W. Pinero. 


As a comic opera Mr. Stayton’s new piece 
‘The President,’ in which, after a tour in 
America, Mr. Charles Hawtrey reappeared 
in London, might have had some claim 
upon attention; as a play, even when 
accepted as a ‘‘farcical’? melodrama, it 
is of small account. Some feeling that 
an operatic investiture would be suitable 
seems to have dawned on the author, who 
in his first act introduces music which 
serves no dramatic purpose, as well as what 
might be called a rudimentary chorus, and 
in the third act assigns his hero a “‘ topical” 
song accompanied by a dance of all the 
characters, the proper place of which is in 
a variety entertainment. Not without idea 
is the story, but the treatment is poor and 
thin, and a closing act of painful ineptitude 
sent us home in a mood of discon- 
tent. In the capital of the South American 
republic of San Juan revolutions are as 
common as earthquakes or thunderstorms. 
Aware how insecure is his tenure of office, the 





existing president has but one aim, to lay his 
hands on all available cash. A new revolu- 
tion is imminent, and the only reason it does 
not break forth is that the conceivable 
leaders, taught by painful experience, will 
not trust one another. A resident English- 
man, who has come to the spot for repose, 
is at length induced to accept the office of 
president and to imprison his predecessor, 
only to find so soon as he is in office that 
the forces he undertook to lead are imme- 
diately arrayed against him, and that the 
chaser becomes the chased. In this con- 
ception there is something mildly comic, and 
the position of the ex-president, who finds 
a revolution planned in his drawing-room 
by his family and carried out in his bureau 
by his cabinet, may perhaps be regarded as 
humorous. Unfortunately, Mr. Stayton is 
unable to carry out his own scheme, and the 
dénoiment he provides is conceivable only, as 
has been said, in comic opera or, preferably, 
in burlesque. As the Englishman who re- 
luctantly conquers his indolence at the bid- 
ding of love and quits with a yawn his 
American chair in order to ‘‘ make history,” 
Mr. Hawtrey showed once more his imper- 
turbable insouciance. Other parts were 
adequately supported by Miss Miriam 
Clements, Mr. Robert Pateman, Mr. Arthur 
Williams, and Mr. Robert Loraine. 

Instead of taking for the basis of his play 
the fairly workmanlike adaptation executed 
by M. Daudet and M. Adolphe Belot, pro- 
duced at the Gymnase in 1885 with Mlle, 
Jane Hading as the heroine, and revived 
seven years later by Madame Réjane at the 
Grand Theatre, Mr. Clyde Fitch has gone 
back to the original novel of ‘Sapho’ and 
shaped a version of his own. The result is 
disastrous. A worse rendering of an uncom- 
fortable but powerful story is not easily to 
be conceived. The new ‘ Sapho’ was seen in 
America some year and a half ago. How, 
after that experience, it could, with all its 
faults on its head, have been brought to 
London is not to be understood. Had the 
imperfections of the play been due to an 
attempt to remove what in theory or execu- 
tion is judged too risky for English taste 
some excuse might have been advanced. 
The alterations seem, however, attributable 
to an endeavour to overload the whole with 
gaudy spectacle or to farce it with comic 
situation and dialogue. In pure wantonness, 
as it appears, the dramatist opens with a 
masked ball in the rooms of Déchelette, in 
which Jean Gaussin sees for the first time 
Fanny Legrand, disguised neither as Sapho 
nor as the femme Fellah, but apparently as 
Aphrodite, and is supposed to take from 
her eyes “immortal fire that never dies.” 
No sign of such possession is, however, 
revealed. Though tolerable when, half a 
century ago, they were used in ‘The 
Corsican Brothers’ and similar pieces, 
masked balls are now out of date, and 
liable to weary even the least sophis- 
ticated of audiences. The hour con- 
sumed by this interpolation (for as such, 
though justified by the novel, it must be 
regarded) is dearly purchased. Coming 
after this the long scene of picture-hanging 
in the chambers of Jean augments the feel- 
ing of weariness. Not even the arrival of 
Divonne and Iréne can do much to lighten 
the gloom. At the end of a second act, 
which also has occupied an hour, the story 
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begins. From this time forward the pro- 

ess is slow, and the humours of the 

ettémas are depressing. Some, though 
not much, psychological interest is inspired, 
and the whole, but for the lateness of the 
hour and the weariness previously begotten, 
might be accepted. In order, as it seems, to 
accentuate the character of Fanny Legrand 
the other personages are reduced to nonen- 
tities. In Déchelette, Caoudal, Alice Dorée, 
and others, by whom the action is carried 
on, lay figures might with no perceptible 
loss be introduced. The result is failure. 
With all the opportunities afforded her 
Miss Olga Nethersole creates no such har- 
rowing effect as did Madame Réjane. It is 
not that She acts badly. On the contrary, 
her performance is powerful and imagina- 
tive. But, deprived of satisfactory environ- 
ment, it loses its effect, and leaves us angry 
rather than otherwise stimulated or moved. 
If Miss Nethersole wishes to persist in her 
experiment she will do well to get a simple 
translation of the original, and, with no 
more alteration than the censure demands, 
place it before the London public. What 
sufficed for Mlle. Jane Hading and Madame 
Réjane might do for her. With the excep- 
tion of Mr. Eric Lewis, who was excellent 
as Césaire, no actor had many opportunities. 
Mr. Barnes’s powers were wasted in Déche- 
lette; Miss Rosina Filippi as Divonne was 
on the stage for a few minutes only. There 
was, moreover, no moment when Mr. Frank 
Mills indicated the spell under which Jean 
Gaussin is supposed to exist. 

After an interval of eleven years Ibsen’s 
‘Lady from the Sea,’ first seen at an after- 
noon representation at Terry’s Theatre, has 
come for a second time before the London 
public. Thanks to an admirable impersona- 
tion of the heroine by Miss Janet Achurch, 
it took a firm hold upon the public. Such 
merit as it possesses is poetic rather than 
dramatic. Ellida Wangel is an Undine- 
like creature, and her fantastic affection for 
the sea, surrounded by which she has long 
dwelt, assigns her a certain measure of 
charm. The dénodment of the play is, how- 
ever, unsatisfactory, and the whole suffers 
from that parochialism of which Ibsen rarely 
divests himself. In the interpretation Mr. 
Laurence Irving and Mr. Norman McKinnell 
distinguished themselves. 

After touring about the suburbs and the 
country Mr. Hare has taken possession of 
the Duke of York’s Theatre and revived 
‘The Gay Lord Quex,’ Mr. Pinero’s comic 
masterpiece. The experiment proved judi- 
cious, the play having lost nothing of 
its mirthfulness or its charm, while the 
interpretation is even better than before. 
A masterpiece of comedy acting from the 
first, Mr. Hare’s Lord Quex has gained in 
breadth as well as finish, and may compare 
with anything which foreign stages can 
show. It strikes, moreover, a note of sin- 
cerity we do not recall in the previous 
performance. The Sophy Fullgarney of 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh is also brilliant; a 
saucier, more attractive, more vulgar, more 
plucky, and yet more loyal little minx has 
rarely been seen on the stage. The scenes 
between Mr. Hare and her are quite irre- 
sistible. Miss Fanny Coleman’s Countess 


of Owbridge, Miss Fortescue’s Duchess of 
Strood, and Mr. Gilbert Hare’s Sir Chiches- 
ter Frayne remain excellent. Taking for 





the first time the part of Muriel Eden, 
Miss Beatrice Forbes - Robertson, besides 
looking the character delightfully, acts with 
much earnestness and sincerity of style. 








Bramatic Gossiy. 


‘Miss BraMsHoTT’s ENGAGEMENT,’ by Mr. 
G. S. Street, which forms the lever de rideaw at 
the Prince of Wales’s, obtained a highly favour- 
able reception. It shows the manner in which 
a resolute, masculine, and self-contained young 
lady succeeded in converting into proposals of 
marriage any words bearing on personal topics 
which might be addressed by masculine hu- 
manity, and so became betrothed to three 
reluctant young gentlemen at once. Miss Hetta 
Bartlett was the heroine, and Messrs. Grant 
Stewart, Robert Loraine, and Turner her leash 
of lovers. 

‘Divorce,’ a four-act melodrama by Mr. Max 
Goldberg, was produced on Monday at the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith. One act of this, in 
which a brother appears as an innocent co- 
respondent to an English peeress, passes in 
the Divorce Court. 

THERE has been some question among London 
managers of raising the prices of stalls during 
the Coronation period to 12s. 6d., and various 
actor-managers have expressed their views on 
the question. It remains to be seen whether 
the run upon the theatres will be sufficient to 
justify raising the prices to double what is de- 
manded in the best American houses. It is a 
question to be decided by those whom it imme- 
diately concerns. We have always regarded it 
as absurd that the same price should be de- 
manded at houses at which, as at Her Majesty’s 
or the Savoy, very highly organized and costly 
entertainments are given, as at others where 
less ambitious, less expensive, and less artistic 
representations are provided. 

A REPORT which has been circulated that Mr. 
Forbes Robertson will during his present season 
produce ‘Othello,’ with Mr. H. B. Irving as 
Iago, is inaccurate. ‘Mice and Men’ will, it is 
believed, outlast the summer season, and may 
possibly be continued until the close of the 
year. 

Miss Lity Brayton, who was at Her Majesty’s 
the Viola in ‘ Twelfth Night,’ and has recently, 
during the absence of Miss Nancy Price, been 
playing Pallas Athene in ‘ Ulysses,’ has been 
engaged to represent the Queen in the forth- 
coming revival of ‘ Richard IT.’ She has already 
been seen in London as the Queen in the pre- 
vious Lyceum revival of the same play. 

THE repertory of Mile. Jane Hading at the 
Coronet Theatre will comprise ‘Le Vertige,’ 
‘La Princesse de Bagdad,’ ‘Le Maitre de Forges,’ 
‘L’Etrangére,’ ‘ Frou-Frou,’ and ‘Les Demi- 
vierges,’ called, out of deference to English 
requirements, ‘ Maude.’ 

Aveust 30TH is fixed for the production 
at the St. James’s of Mr. Justin Huntly 
McCarthy's ‘If I were King,’ the hero of 
which, Francois Villon, will be played by Mr. 
Alexander. 

THE run at the Imperial of ‘The Degenerates’ 
is now over, and the theatre for the present is 
closed. 

‘ Att on Account or Exiza’ has been with- 
drawn from the Shaftesbury Theatre, and the 
house for the present is closed. 

THE committee of the Sesame Club have 
arranged for six further representations of the 
morality of ‘Everyman,’ to be given by the 
Elizabethan Stage Society under the direction 
of Mr. Ben Greet during the week beginning on 
the 26th inst. The scene of this interesting 
revival will be St. George’s Hall. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. B. D.—J. H.—W. E. G. F.— 
F, & M.—received. 

S. L. P.—T. C.—G. P.—Already published in the press, 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





MESSRS. BELL'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


New List post free on application, 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
Royal 8vo, 15s. net. 


’ 
The PRINT-COLLECTOR’S HAND. 
BOOK. By ALFRED WHITMAN, of the Department 
of Prints and Drawings, British Museum, Author of 
‘Masters of Mezzotint.’ With 80 Illustrations 
‘That the volume supplies a need of the moment there 
can be no doubt whatever, and if asked, as one often is, to 
recommend books on the subject, we should certainly name 
this first.” — Connoisseur. 
‘This is a most useful, interesting, and reliable book.” 
Daily Chronicle, 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
2 vols. large post 8vo, 18s. net. 


The LIFE of NAPOLEON IL. in- 


cluding New Materials from the British Official Records, 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, M.A., late Scholar of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. With numerous IIlustra- 
tions, Maps, aud Plans. 

“*Mr. Rose has achieved the honour of having written 
the best Life of Napoleon that bas a appeared. His 
acquaintance with the period of which he writes is only 
equalled by that sagen by Lord Acton. No higher 
praise is possible. The maps, plans, and illustrations have 
been admirably selected, and will be keenly appreciated by 
all readers of these deeply interesting volumes...... Owing to 
the appearance of Lord Rosebery’s work on Napoleon, 
special interest attaches to Mr. Rose’s concluding chapters,” 

Guardian, 


2 vols. small 4to, 1/. 1s. net each. 


The TOWER of LONDON. By Lord 
RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, F.S.A. With 80 
Photogravures and 28 Halt-Tone Illustrations and a 
Coloured Frontispiece. 

**The book will probably hold its own for some time to 
come as the best popular history of the famous eae 
imes, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. By 


REGINALD AIRY, BA., late Queen’s Scholar at West- 
minster School. With 51 Illustrations. 
(Great Public Schools, 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


GERARD DOU. By W. Martin, 


Litt D Translated from the Dutch by CLARA BELL, 
With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece, 
[Great Masters Series, 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The BASES of DESIGN. By Walter 


CRANE, With 200 Iliustrations. 


UNIFORM WITH THE MINIATURE EDITION OF 
THE ‘ODES OF KEATS.’ 


16mo, printed in red and black, 1s. 6d. net each ; also in limp 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM. 


Rendered into English Verse by EDWARD FITZ- 
GERALD. Decorated and Illustrated by R. Anning 
Bell. 


ISABELLA 
AGNES. By JOHN KEATS. 
trated by R. Anning Bell. 


MINIATURE SERIES OF 
PAINTERS. 


Post 8vo, cloth, with 8 Illustrations, 1s. net each ; or in 
limp leather, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net each. 


and the EVE of ST. 


Decorated and Illus- 





BURNE-JONES. W. U. 

ME ey tik HOLMaN HUNT 
FRA GELICO. HOLBEIN. 
WATTS. LEIGHTON. 
ROMNEY. | REYNOLDS. 
HOGARTH. | GAINSBOROUGH. 


The PROSE WORKS of JONATHAN 
SWIFT, D.D. Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. With 
Biographical Introduction by the Right Hon. W. E. H. 
LECKY, M.P. To be completed in 11 vols crown 8v0, 
8s. 6d. each. [Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 8 ready. 

Vol. IX. CONTRIBUTIONS to the TATLER, the 

EXAMINER, the SPECTATOR, and_the JNTELLI 

GENCER, [Ready next week. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden, 
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The SCOTCH-IRISH; or, The Scot in North 


BRITAIN, NORTH IRELAND, and NORTH AMERICA. By CHARLES A. HANNA. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 27, 2s. net. 


People of the Scottish race, the majority born in the north of Ireland, or their children 
or grandchildren, comprised nearly one-fourth of the total white population of the American 
colonies at the outbreak of the Revolution. In proportion to their relative strength they 
took a more important part in that struggle and in all the leading events connected with 
American history since that time than any other race. These volumes, which will probably 
be followed by later works giving a detailed history of Scotch-Irish families in America, 
include a brief history of Scotland from the earliest times to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century ; an account of the plantation of Ulster by the Scotch in the time of James I., as 


taken from contemporary records; the *‘ Ragman Koll” of the landowners of lowland Scot- | 
land in the time of the Bruce; extended accounts of the origin and location of the families | 


of Scotland, &c. 


A BANQUET BOOK. By Cuyler Reynolds. 


Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. net. 


A little volume without a parallel. 
compendium of quotations, witty and serious, for the convenience of any one who has 
been called upon to arrange a toast-list or prepare dinner-cards, &c. This makes the 
volume of value as a handbook, and for many occasions other than banquets. The latter 
half is devoted toa chapter on important dinner details—such as the proper wines for the 
proper courses, and other facts concerning which a host is often doubtful and without a 
mentor to advise him. There is a chapter on tho mixing of beverages (including cocktails), 
and the concluding pages are filled with toasts of all sorts—new and old, verse and prose, 
solemn and frivolous. 


A MEMORIAL to WILLIAM STEINITZ. 


Containing a Selection of his Games, chronologically arranged, with an Analysis of 
Play. Edited by CHARLES DEVIDE, Chess Editor of the New York Evening Post. 
With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


William Steinitz was born at Prague, in Bohemia, in 1836. He soon made a chess name 


for himself, and was sent to the London Tournament in 1862 as the representative of Austria. | 


Some time later he became an American citizen. For more than thirty years Mr. Steinitz 
had an unbroken series of successes, amongst his victims being Blackburne, Bird, Zukertort, 
and Anderssen. 

Mr. Devidé has prepared a book which will be of interest to all students of chess, as his 
analyses of the more important games of the master will be found of permanent value. 





The first half is devoted to a conveniently arranged | 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


——eoeeeereeeeeres 


'The SOCIAL EVIL. With Special Reference to 


Conditions existing in the City of New York. A Report prepared under the direction 
| of the Committee of Fifteen. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

The volume includes a careful study of the conditions and of the remedies that have 
been attempted in the leading cities of Europe. It further includes a summary of the con- 
ditions in New York, with suggestions as to the best methods of treatment for the evil. 
The work will possess not merely an immediate pertinence and value, but a general and 
continued interest for students of social science problems on either side of the Atlantic. 


ROMANCE of the RENAISSANCE CHATEAUX. 


By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY. Fully illustrated. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. 
There could be no pleasanter way of studying the history of France during the Renais- 
| sance than by reading the legends and traditions which cluster about the fortified homes 
| of the period. Mrs. Champney has gathered these into a delightful volume. 


A BOOK of SECRETS. With Studies in the 


Art of Self-Control. By HORATIO W. DRESSER, Author of ‘ Living by the Spirit, 
‘The Power of Silence,’ ‘ The Christ Ideal,’ &c. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. éd. 

This book contains many spiritual truths of practical value. It is not argumentative 
or theoretical, nor is it concerned with criticisms and refutations. Hach essay is a message 
from concrete experience, an adaptation to the needs of an age when books must be concise, 
specific, practical, the expression of ideas even now in process of crystallization. Compared 
with previous volumes by this author, the present essays show a marked advance in 
precision of thought, in power of psychological analysis, and directness of statement. 


‘The STORY of the VINE. By Edward R. 


EMERSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

A monograph on vines and vine cultivations by a recognized authority. Mr. Emerson 
has recently made an extended tour of the Old World, planning his trip so that he might 
visit the various wine-producing countries in their vintage seasons. His expert testimony 
before a committee of the United States Senate on the purity of domestic and imported 
wines is of importance to all interested in the pure-food problem. 


ISRAEL PUTNAM, Farmer, Pioneer, Major- 


General. By WILLIAM FARRAND LIVINGSTON. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 
A unique figure in history, yet typical of the American citizen-soldier, leaving his 
| plough for the battle-field and applying to the science of war the practical common sense 
gained in civil life. 











“HEROES OF THE 


NATIONS” SERIES. 


Fully illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


EDWARD PLANTAGENET (EDWARD I.), the ENGLISH JUSTINIAN; or, the Making of 


the Common Law. By EDWARD JENKS, M.A. 
‘* This is a thorough and scholarly piece of work.” —St, James’s Gazette. 


HENRY V., the TYPICAL MEDIAVAL HERO. By Charles Lethbridge Kingsford, M.A., joint 


Author of the ‘ Story of the Crusades.’ 


“ The book shows — of patient research and individual study, and the illustrations are chosen with great discrimination and tact.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Every student of 


nglish history, and every one who cares for the picture of a great heart and a noble mind, will read this volume with pleasure.” — Yorkshire Daily Post. 


OWEN GLYNDWR, and the LAST STRUGGLE for WELSH INDEPENDENCE. By Arthur 


GRANVILLE BRADLEY. 


* The author has done well in putting one for the first time all that is known of one who was not least among the heroes of the nations,” —Daily News. 


‘*Mr. Bradley does not pretend to be a m 


itary historian, but he has given us a most readable book.”—Daily Chronicle. 


*.* A Descriptive List of the Series will be sent on application. 





RICHARD WAGNER. By W. L. Henderson. 


Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. net. 

The purpose of this book is to supply Wagner lovers with a single work which shall 
meet all their needs. The author has told the story of Wagner's life, explained his artistic 
aims, given the history of each of his great works, examined its literary sources, shown how 
Wagner utilized them, surveyed the musical plan of each drama, and set forth the meaning 
and purposes of its principal ideas. 


The HOME LIFE of the WILD BIRDS: a 


New Method of Bird Study and Photography. By FRANCIS H. HERRICK. Illus- 
trated with 150 Photographs from Life. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


The market has been flooded with ‘‘bird-books,” and yet the publishers of this volume 
claim a place for it at the fore-front of such publications; it admits of no competitor; all 
this because of the fact that Mr. Herrick has perfected an invention that brings the birds 
beneath his eye, and beneath the eye of his camera, in a way hitherto unheard of. At an 
actual distance of six or seven feet rom the nest the author and his camera stand. From 
that point of vantage they watch and record every movement of the bird family. The 
domestic ag oy 4 of nest-life becomes a practical science, to be set down on paper by pen 
— picture for the practical needs of the scientist and for the delight of the lay lover of 

ure, 





‘ZUNI FOLK-TALES. By Frank H. Cushing. 


Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 

The late well-known ethnologist, Frank Hamilton Cushing, left among his papers the 
manuscript, together with illustrations, of a work on ‘Zuni Folk-Tales,’ including more 
than thirty stories which he had recorded and translated during his long and intimate 
association with the Zuni tribe in New Mexico. Mr. Cushing, it may be remembered, 
discovered the Seven Cities of Cibola, and later the extensive remains of a sea-dwelling 
people on the Gulf of Florida. 


The POTTERY and PORCELAIN of the 


UNITED STATES. By KE. A. BARBER. An Historical Sketch. With over 200 Illus- 
trations, New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 


The SCIENCE of PENOLOGY: the Defence 


of Society against Crime. By HENRY M. BOIES. 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 
The writer has had much and long experience in the administration of penal laws, and 
_especially the management of convicts in the great prisons of Pennsylvania, 








NEW CATALOGUE AND ANNOUNCEMENT LIST NOW READY. 
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MR. HENRY HARLAND’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE LADY PARAMOUNT. 
THE LADY PARAMOUNT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE CARDINAL'S SNUFF-BOX.’ 
‘THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX.’ 
NOW IN ITS EIGHTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 





SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 
**Roseate romance without a crumpled rose- 
leaf...... Draughts of delight from the mid-fount 
of sweetness.” —Spectator. 
“It is indeed refreshing to read ‘The Lady Paramount.’ 
«++...A book of daintiness and charm,”—Saturday Review. 
“A delightful love-idyl.”— Times. 
“ The sincerity and charm is undeniable.”—Daily Mail. 
wt ae 
“Mr. Harland deserves well of his generation.” 
Onlooker. 
“Regarded as a cure for literary pessimism, and as a 
source of pure delight, we have read no book so good as 
*The Lady Paramount’ for a long time.”—Literary World. 
* Daintiness of idea and delicacy of touch.”— Sketch, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX.’ 


THE LADY PARAMOUNT. 


FIVTIETH THOUSAND IN THE PRESS, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE DECOY. 


By FRANCIS DANA. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A ‘live’ book, in which real people move and act, and 
which has the added grace of a strong dash of humour.” 
Spectator, 
“ Not been equalled since the days of ‘ Adam Bede.’” 
Daily Mail. 
“Mr. Dana provides some crisply cut sketches of character 
corscccscees and an unobtrusive vein of humour runs through 
his pleasant tale.” — Atheneum. 
‘** Spirited and amusing.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


THE CATHOLIC: a Novel. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“**The Catholic’ is not by any means a child to be 
-disowned ; let the writer avow himself without delay.” 
Sunday Times. 


A LONG DUEL: a Serious Comedy. 
By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TERRORS of the LAW. Being the 
Portraits of Three Lawyers—the Original Weir of Her- 
miston, ‘* Bloody Jeffrevs,”’ and ‘‘ The Bluidy Advocate 
Mackenzie.” By FRANCIS WATT, Author of ‘The 
Law’s Lumber Room.’ With 3 Photogravure Portraits. 
Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


DANTE and the DIVINE COMEDY: 
scene ng gene ec By W. J. PAYLING WRIGHT. 




















TWO POETIC DRAMAS BY STEPHEN 
PHILLIPS. 
TWENTY-FOURTH THOUSAND. 
PAOLO and FRANCESCA: a Tragedy 


in Four Acts. Uniform with ‘ Herod,’ ‘ Ulysses,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 


TENTH THOUSAND. 
ULYSSES: a Drama in a Prologue and 


Three Acts. Uniform with ‘ Herod,’ ‘ Paolo and Fran- 
cesca,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


IN MY VICARAGE GARDEN and 
ELSEWHERE. By the Rev. Canon ELLACOMBR, 
Author of ‘ In a Gloucestershire Garden.’ With a Photo- 
gravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


OF GARDENS: an Essay by Francis 
BACON. With an Introduction by HELEN MILMAN. 
Frontispiece and Cover-Design by Edmund H. New. 
Demy l6mo, 2s. 6d. net. 














FLOWERS OF PARNASSUS. 
VOL. XVI. JUST PUBLISHED. 
RELIQUES of STRATFORD -ON- 
AVON. A Souvenir of Shakespeare’s Home. Com- 


piled by G. E. WAY. With 8 Full-Page Lithographs 
by Thomas R. Way. 


Bound in leather, 1s. 6d. net. 
* Bound in cloth, 1s. net. 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 





— 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


THE HISTORY OF BELGIUM. 


Part I. CASSAR to WATERLOO. 


DEMETRIUS 


"C. BOULGER, 


Author of ‘ History of China,’ ‘ Life of Gordon,’ &c. 


478 pp. 8vo, gilt tops, 13 Page and 15 other Illustrations. 


Price 18s. post free. 


Published by THE AUTHOR at 11, Edwardes Square, Kensington, W., London, and obtainable from him direct, or 


through the usual Booksellers. 





A HIGHLY INTERESTING EARLY-CHRISTIAN ROMANCE. 


SANCTA PAULA. 


A Romance of the Fourth Century. 
By WALTER COPLAND PERRY. 


With 8 Plates, 6s. 


An attempt to portray, in the form of fiction, a life and character of Sancta Paula, the noblest 
and most interesting female figure in the Calendar of Saints, The Author has made a complete study 
of the works of 8. Jerome, who has fashioned her image with a strong and tender hand, and all the best 
authorities on Roman History, Social Life, Early Christianity, and Early Church History have been 
freely consulted, with the object of achieving a narrative that, in addition to its claims as fiction, may 
be absolutely accurate in its history and archzxology. The Novel is divided into Three Books. I. Paula, 
the highly descended, enormously wealthy, beauty and darling of Roman Society in the Fourth Century 
II. Paula, the digaified Roman matron, wife and mother; III, Paula, the widow and saint, at Bethlehem: 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., LIMITED, London. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 





THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains :— 

NOTES :— Dickens’s Opium Den— Bacon-Shakespeare— Additions to 
‘N.E_D.’—“ Paschal”: “ Pascua”—Easter Day at Beverley —Easter 
Customs at Taunton and Haseley—‘‘Cockertonized ”: “‘ Garage 
—Flint-glass Trade—Curious Way of letting Land—Colonial Journal- 
ism—Bishop Kennett’s Father—Snodgrass—Mourning Sunday— 
Green Candles in Church—Industrious Litt¢rateur—Dryhurst : 
Columbell. 

QUERIES :—Downie’s Slaughter—Black Malibran—Reaches of the 
Thames— Francesca da Rimini—English Translations—Authors 
Wanted—Portraits Wanted—Omar Queries—Generai Sir W. Fawcett 
—Arms Wanted —Marriage Licences—Richardson Family—Auto- 
graph Cottage—Fashionable Siang of the Past—“ Mase ”—‘‘ Potion 
for the health of England”—Exhumation of Henry IV.—Madame 
de Warens—Neweastle Silver Marks—‘' Ye gods and little fishes!” 
—‘ Aylwin ’—Lady E. Talbot—Sir Isaac Newton—Dragon Tree. 

REPLIES :—“‘Only too thankful” —‘‘Comically”—Gordon, a Place- 
name—Gordon as Russian Surnanre—Napoleon’s First Marriage— 
Delagoa and Algoa— Honorificabilitudinitas— Arms of Le Neve 
Foster—Latin Sentence—Erskine—Mrs. Opie’s Novels—G wyneth— 
King, Language Master—Locomotive and Gas—Authors Wanted— 
« Buff Week” —Greek Epigram—Artists’ Mistakes—Kirk by—Token 
found in the Strand —‘‘ oe 0g Marge ~ of Parson's Green— 
Napoleon’s Last Years—Window Glass—‘‘ Hakatist”—In Praise of 
Burns—Eulogies of the Bible by Huxley and Darwin—Lectern in 
Durham Cathedral—Smallest Church in England—Children’s Aftirma- 
tions—Sir John Oldcastle—The West Bourne—‘“ Bar sinister”— 
Wilson—Darley—Genesis i. 1—Epigram on Women—Swaylecliffe— 
Last of the Pre-Victorian M.P.s—Royal Walks. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—The Dean of Ely’s ‘In a Minster Garden—Vaux's 
‘Church Folk-lore’— Boore’s ‘Wrekin Sketches’— Reviews and 
Magazines. 


” 


The NUMBER for MAY 38 contains :— 

NOTES :—Richard Haines—Staffordshire Sheriffs, 1699-1730—Shake- 
speariana —Becket and the Cathedral Church of Sigiienza—‘‘Rubber” 
—Epitaph onan Attorney—Hot Crescent Buns—Origin of Sweeny 
Todd—Reynolds’s ‘Mrs. Carnac’— Mallet used by Wren—Jewish 
May Meetings—Alleged Eclipse at Queen Anne’s Death 

QUERIES :—Stripes on Sailors’ Collars—Napoleon’s First Marriage— 
Dickensiana—Kingand Peyton Duel—St. Omer Convent—Strohling, 
a Singer—‘ The Carrion Crow’—Davis’s Diving Engine—Richard 
Smith's Library—Inglis MSS. at Oxford—Curious Word-Coinages— 
Old Spoons—Church Farniture—Index-making—‘‘Away with”— 
Houndsditch—P Ellers—Coronation ltem—Westerham Quakers— 
Golf—Spelling Reform—The Cross Prostrate —Brightwalton. 

REPLIES :—Minas and Empecinados—Gordon Riots—Crapelet Biblio- 
graphy—‘‘Le premier pas”—Cleburne: Bowes: Ward — First 
British Subject born in New South Wales—Warlow Family—St. 
Paul and Seneca—Salt Folk-lore—Brown Family—Bore and other 
Slang — Metrical Sermons — Antwerp Cathedral—‘‘ Romans des 
Douze Pairs’’—Fashion in Language—‘‘ Buff Week ’’— Satirical 
Prints—Llyn Coblynau: Knockers’ Llyn—Queen Candace—Chapman 
Family—Georges I.-1V.—Portraits of Joanna Baillie—Mrs. Siddons 
in Upper Baker Street —‘‘ Karracked”—American Words—‘“ Fiit- 
tings "—Stone Pulpit—Hawson Oak and Greek Cross—‘ Olive” : 
“Otivaceous ’—Crossing Knives and Forks—Star-lore—‘‘ Ratlings” 
—‘“‘ Prospicimus modo.” 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Fletcher's ‘ English Book Collectors ’—Hurry’s 
‘Reading Abbey ’—Campagnac’s ‘ Cambridge Platonists ’—Addis’s 
‘Scottish Cathedrals and Abbeys ’—Noble’s ‘ History of Bampton’ 
‘ Le Verbe Basque.’ 


Price 4d. each ; by post, 44d, each, 


Published by JOHN O, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





In 2 vols. crown 8y0, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 
OHN FRANCIS and the ‘ATHENAUM,’ 
A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 
By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


“That invaluable work ‘John Francis : a Literary Chronicle of Half 
a Century.’ —Publishers’ Circular, May 12, 1900. 


Macmillan & Oe., Limited, London. 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED and AUGMENTED, 


price Sixpence, 
STRONOMY for the YOUNG, 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S8. 
G. Stoneman, 40, Warwick Lane, E.O. 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
‘HE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: a Series of 
Important Dates in the History of the World from the Reign of 
aa : the Present Time. Second Edition. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. 


G. Stoneman, 40, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 
(SMALL POX, SCARLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, &¢.), 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO 
Established 1849. CLAIMS PAID £4,450,000. 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 





BpALsamic 


(MeEDICAL) 
YINOLia SOAP. 


FOR THE BATH. 


Price 8d. per Tablet. 





Grateful—Comforting. 


Prepared from the finest 
selected Cocoa, with the 
natural oil preserved. It 
is far and away the most 
nutritious beverage you 
can take for breakfast 
and supper. 


K??s's COCOA. 
KPPs's COCOA. 
EPrs's COCOA. 


RPrs's COCOA. 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADACHE, 

And INDIGESTION 


And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


‘DINNEFORD’S 


REARTBEURN, 
GOUT, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 
General Editor—G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., Hon. Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
NOW READY, VOL. II. 


HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By P. Hume Brown, M.A. LL.D., Fraser Professor of Ancient 


(Scottish) History and Palaeography in the University of Edinburgh. 


Vol. I. TO the ACCESSION of MARY STEWART. Crown 8vo, with 7 Maps, 6s. 
Vol. Il. FROM the ACCESSION of MARY STEWART to the REVOLUTION of 1689. Crown 8vo, with 4 Maps and Plans, 6s. 


Vol. III. (completiog the Work), in the press. 
TIMES (on Volume II.).—“' Probably no other writer on Scottish history could have written a book so good in limits so narrow. Prof. Hume Brown is always scientific alike in 


manner and in method, and he can condense the results of weeks of patient work into fine, clear, and lucid lines.” 
ATHENZ.UM.—* The most complete and satisfactory history of Scotland which we possess.” 














NOW READY, VOL. II. 


EARLY ENGLISH PRINTED BOOKS in the UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, CAMBRIDGE (1475-1640). 
Vol. I. CAXTON to F. KINGSTON. Demy 8vo, l5s. net. Vol. 1I. E. MATTES to R. MARRIOT and ENGLISH PROVINCIAL PRESSES. Demy 8vo, lis. net. 


ATHENZAUM (on Volume I.).—‘‘ The appearance of this volume is no mean event in the annals of bibliography, and its completion will do much to extend our knowledge of 
English printing. In the meantime we offer our congratulations to the University and to Mr. Sayle on the happy inception of so important a work.” 


THE CORONATION SERVICES. 


The FORM and ORDER of the SERVICE that is to be performed, and of the CEREMONIES 
that are to be observed, in the CORONATION of their MAJESTIES KING EDWARD VII. and QUEEN ALEXANDRA, in the Abbey Church of S, Peter, Westminster, on 
Thursday, the 26th day of June, 1902. Small Pica Type, 24mo, 4d. net. 

A RUBRICATED EDITION of the same, Bourgeois Type, 24mo, from Is. net. 
A RUBRICATED EDITION, super-royal 8vo, uniform with the Cambridge Standard Edition of the Prayer Book, is in preparation. 


The FORM and ORDER of SERVICE recommended for Use in the Churches of the Church of 
England throughout his Majesty’s Empire, on Thursday, 26th June, 1902, being the CORONATION DAY of their MAJESTIES KING EDWARD and QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Issued by command of the King. Ruby Type, 32mo, 3s. per 100 net. Small Pica Type, 24mo, 4s. 2d. per 100 net. 


BILINGUAL TEACHING in BELGIAN SCHOOLS. Being the Report on a Visit to Belgian 


Schools as Gilchrist Travelling Student presented to the Court of the University of Wales by T. R. DAWES, M.A.Lond., Head Master of the Pembroke Dock County School. 





Crown 8vo, 2s. 


STATE INTERVENTION in ENGLISH EDUCATION: a Short History from Early Times 


down to 1833, By J. E.G. DE MONTMORENCY, B.A. LL.B., of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, ds. net. 


CROMWELL on FOREIGN AFFAIRS, together with Four Essays on International Matters. 


By F. W. PAYN. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
BOOKMAN.—“‘A collection of able essays on international affairs, putting facts plainly, stimulating thought, and counselling alertness. They should be widely read.” 


NOW READY, VOL. XII. 


CATALOGUE of SCIENTIFIC PAPERS compiled by the ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 


Vol. XII. 1800-1883, Supplementary Volume. Demy 4to, cloth, 25s. net ; half-morocco, 32s. net. 
NOW READY, PART III. (VOL. IV.).-ORDINARY LINEAR EQUATIONS. 


DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, THEORY of. By A. R. Forsyth, Sc.D. F.R.S., Sadlerian Pro- 


fessor of Pure Mathematics in the University of Cambridge, and Fellow of Trinity College. 
Part I. (Vol I.). EXACT EQUATIONS and PFAFF'S PROBLEM. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 
Part II. (Vols. II. and III.). ORDINARY EQUATIONS, not LINEAR. Demy 8vo, 20s. net. 
Part III. (Vol. IV.).. ORDINARY LINEAR EQUATIONS. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A TREATISE on the THEORY of FUNCTIONS of a COMPLEX VARIABLE. Royal 8vo, 
Second Edition, 21s. net. 


The FAUNA and GEOGRAPHY of the MALDIVE and LACCADIVE ARCHIPELAGOES. 


Being the Account of the Work carried on and of the Collections made by an Expedition during the Years 1899 and 1900 under the Leadership of J. STANLEY GARDINER, 


M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, and Balfour Student of the University of Cambridge. 
Now ready, Vol. I. Part II., 15s. net. Subscription for the whole Work, 4/.4s. net. | (The Work will be complete in Hight Parts, forming Two Volumes.) 


BIOMETRIKA: a Journal for the Statistical Study of Biological Problems. Edited, in consulta- 


tion with FRANCIS GALTON, by W. F. R. WELDON, KARL PEARSON, and C. B, DAVENPORT. 
Now ready, Vol. I. Part III. (April, 1902), 10s, net. 


oun. will appear about four times a year. A volume, containing about 400 pages, with plates and tables, will be issued annually, Subscription price, payable in. 
e, is 30s. net per volume. 
MIDRASH HAGGADOL. Edited from several Yemen MSS., with Introduction, Commentary, and 
Notes, by S. SCHECHTER, Litt.D. 30s. net. (Nearly ready. 
OUTLINES of CRIMINAL LAW: based on Lectures delivered in the University of Cam-. 
bridge. By COURTNEY STANHOPE KENNY, LL.D., University Reader in English Law, late M.P. for Barnsley. Demy 8vo, 10s. [Nearly ready, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


A SELECTION of CASES illustrative of ENGLISH CRIMINAL LAW. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


ATHEN_£UM.—'' The book may, with confidence, be recommended to teacher and student, and may well interest a wider circle of readers.” 





TEXTS and STUDIES.—Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature, 
Edited by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 


Vol. VII. No. 3. CODEX I. of the GOSPELS and its ALLIES. By Kirsopp Lake, M.A, Lincoln 


College, Oxford, Curate of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
The TEAR of KALEE. By Herzert Inman and Hart.ey ASPDEN. 
The KING’S COUNSEL. By Franx Ricnarpson. [Shortly 
ANNALS of the HORSE-SHOE CLUB. By Fincx Mason. Illustrated by the Author. [Shortly 
A SLOW AWAKENING. By Epira Gray WHeEeELwricut, Author of ‘ Anthony Graeme.’ 
MAN, WOMAN, and FATE. By Iza Durrus Harpy, Author of ‘The Lesser Evil,’ &c. 
MAZEPPA. By Frep. Wuisuaw, Author of ‘A Forbidden Name.’ 


‘* Of breathless and unflagging interest. The whole book goes with a genuine swing that makes it impossible for the most hardened reader to do otherwise than follow with keen 
attention the adventures of Mazeppa the fox.”— Fall Mall Gazette. 


The SHADOW of the ROPE. By E. W. Hornuna, Author of ‘ Peccavi,’ &c. 


“A good, strong story, of the kind to which Wilkie Collins accustomed us...... The reader is fascinated...... This is quite the most workmanlike book Mr. Hornung has yet given us, 
and one which gives him a place in the front ranks of his profession.’’— Morning Leader. 


An INDUSTRIOUS CHEVALIER. By S. Squire Spriaer, Author of ‘ Odd Issues.’ 


‘The hero’s character is cleverly drawn ; for, though a swindler and a thief, he always seems to deserve the approbation and applause of the reader both for his selection of victims 
and for his cleverness in deluding them.”—Manchester Guardian, 


The CAT’S-PAW. By B. M. Croker, Author of ‘ Diana Barrington,’ &c. With 12 Full-Page Illustrations by Fred. Pegram, 


Third Edition. 
The GRAND BABYLON HOTEL. By Arvnotp Bennett, Author of ‘The Gates of Wrath,’ &c. Second Edition. 
FAN FITZGERALD. By H. A. Hinxson, Author of ‘ O’Grady of Trinity,’ &c. 

JUDAH PYECROFT, PURITAN. By Harry Linpsay, Author of ‘ Methodist Idylls,’ &e. 

A BLOW over the HEART. By Rozerr Macuray, joint-Author of ‘ The Vision Splendid.’ 
The OLD BANK. By WiLui4M WestaLt, Author of ‘ With the Red Eagle.’ Second Edition. 

NEW 3s. 6d. BOOKS. 
BETWEEN OURSELVES: Some of the Little Problems of Life. By Max O’RELL, Author of ‘ Her Royal Highness 


Woman.’ 


A DOUBLE-BARRELLED DETECTIVE STORY. By Marx Twain. [Shortly, 
SHILLELAGH and SHAMROCK. By M. McD. Bonkry, K.C., Author of ‘ Dora Myrl.’ 
RASH CONCLUSIONS. By G. W. Appueron, Author of ‘ Frangois the Valet.’ 
THROUGH a KEYHOLE; and The GLAMOUR of the IMPOSSIBLE. By Cosmo-Hamitron. In 1 vol. 
AS IT WAS WRITTEN. By T. W. SreiGut, Author of ‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke,’ &e. 
STRANGE SECRETS. By James Grant and others. With 8 Illustrations. New Edition. [Shortly. 
MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. By George R. Sims. New Edition. 
UNIFORM EDITION OF ZOLA’S NOVELS. 


Edited, with Introductions, by E. A. VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 




















HIS MAST EETIBCE. | ABBE MOURET’S SE Awe Reenon. | MONEY. | LOURDES. 
THE JOY OF LIF | THE FORTUNE OF THE ROUGON: | HIS EXCELLENCY. | ROME 
GERMINAL: MASTER AND MAN. | THE CONQUEST OF PLASSANS. THE DREAM. | PARIS. 
‘THE HONOUR OF THE ARMY, and other | THE DRAM-SHOP THE DOWNFALL. | FRUITFULNESS. 
tories | THE FAT AND THE THIN. DOCTOR PASCAL. | WORK. 
NEW SERIES OF 2s. NOVELS.—Picture cloth, flat backs. 
THE TALE OF THE SERPENT. By Sundowner. | DARE DEEDS _By Dick Donovan. THE LUCK OF GERARD RIDGELEY. By 
HIS OWN GHOST By D. Christie Murray. A CRIMSON CRIME. By George Manville Fenn. Bertram Mitford. 
SPORT AND SPANGLES. By Byron Webber. | THE RED SHIBTS. a Paul Gaulot. ane KING’S ASSEGAI. By Bertram Mitford. 
THE CONSTABLE OF ST. NICHOLAS. By | ta. TRACK OF TORM. By Owen Hall. THE WATERS OF EDERA. Bv Ouida 
Edwin Lester Arn sold. | IN A HOLLOW or THE H HILLS. By Bret Harte. | A — DICK WHITTINGTON. By James 
ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER. By Sir A SAPPHO OF ey SPRINGS. By Bret Harte. 
Walter Besant. | THE LADY FROM NOWHERE. By Fergus Hume. THE DRIFT OF FATE. By Dora Russell. 
DORA MYRL, THE LADY DETECTIVE. By | PLOTTERS Ord PARIS. By Edmund Mitchell. IN LONDON’S HEART. By George R. Sims. 
McD. Bodkin, K.C. | THE TEMPLE OF DEATH. By Edmund Mitchell. | CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. By Sarah 
VINCENT TRILL, DETECTIVE. By Dick | TOWARDS THE ETERNAL SNOWS. By E. Tytler. 
Donovan. Mitchell. JOAN, THE CURATE. By Florence Warden. 








NEW SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET. By eed EADY ORR MORTIBOY. By Besant and Rice. | % FOUL PLAY. By Charles Reade. 
and Rice. WN AND WIFE. By Wilkie Collins. THE DOWNFALL. By Emile Zola. 
THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY .—Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s, net each; leather, gilt edges, with marker, 3s, net each, 


Pocket Volumes, handsomely printed from new type upon fine and very thin paper. 
— THE GREENWOOD TREE. By Thomas; “IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” By FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. 





Charles Reade. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
THE: “CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By) THE DEEMSTER. By Hall Caine. NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By Robert Louis 
Charles Reade. | THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. By Richard Jefferies. Stevenson. 





The POCKET R.L.8S.: Favourite Passages from the Works of Stevenson. Small 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; 


leather, gilt top, 3s. net. 








The ART of FICTION. By Sir Watrer Besant. Feap. 8vo, cloth, red top, 1s. net. 
RECOLLECTIONS of DUBLIN CASTLE and of DUBLIN SOCIETY. By A Native. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
BLUEBEARD: an Account of Comorre the Cursed and Gilles de Rais; with a Summary of various Tales 


and Traditions. By ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. With 9 Full-Page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 9s. net. 


CROWNS and CORONATIONS. By Wituiam Jones, F.S.A. With 91 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. 
The ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the PARIS SALON. Twenty-fourth Year. With over 300 Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo, 3s. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 











Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘The Editor ”"—Adverti and Busi Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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